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"Steam  is  no  stronger  today  than  it  was  a  hundred 
years   ago;    but   it   is   put   to   better   use." — Emerson 


HEN  the  early  colonists  in  this  country  began  build- 
ing homes  they  naturally  constructed  them  of  the 
most  accessible,  and  at  the  same  time,  suitable  ma- 
terials. As  a  result  of  their  following  the  lines  of 
least  resistance  we  have  been  marked  with  the  curse 
of  wood.  Their  initiative  has  produced  the  frame 
structures  characteristic  of  America.  The  ease  with 
which  these  structures  take  fire  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  burn  has  built  up  for  us  the  most  stupend- 
ous insurance  companies  in  the  world.  The  statistics  of  1910 
showed  that  we  paid  these  companies  over  $300,000,000  for  fire 
protection;  while  they  in  turn  very  generously  paid  back  about 
$90,000,000  losses.  These  figures  representing  the  cost  of  in- 
surance become  appalling  when  we  add  the  $400,000,000  we  pay 
annually  to  maintain  our  fire  departments  to  insure  the  insur- 
ance companies. 

This  citation  calls  attention  to  waste.  Fire-proof  construc- 
tion and  the  use  of  fire-proof  materials  would  of  necessity  put 
some  check  to  this  our  national  extravagance.  The  wooden 
building  has,  with  its  lack  of  permanence,  been  the  cause  of  the 
depletion  of  our  forests.     Other  factors  have  contributed  to 
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this.    One  Sunday  edition  of  our  New  York  papers  requires  a 
whole  forest  to  supply  the  wood  pulp  for  the  parer. 

The  protection  forests  afforded  (I  use  the  past  tense  malici- 
ously) the  snow,  allowed  of  its  more  gradual  melting;  but  now 
in  their  absence  we  have  a  more  rapid  melting,  resulting  in  the 
flooding  of  our  streams,  attended  with  millions  of  dollars  of  dam- 
age as  well  as  loss  of  life. 

Eehabitation  of  our  forests  at  least  in  part,  protection  of 
those  we  have,  and  careful  attention  toward  the  production  of 
new  ones  would  be  attended  with  increased  possibilities  in  con- 
trolling our  streams  and  in  the  development  of  water  power. 
This  in  turn  would  modify  in  a  measure  some  of  our  problems 
relative  to  our  coal  as  well  as  oil  supply.  Statistics  show  that 
our  anthracite  coal  will  be  exhausted  in  less  than  fifty  years 
and  we  cannot  expect  the  bituminous  coals  to  last  over  three 
hundred  years. 

We  need  a  word  of  warning  in  a  general  way  to  remind  us 
that  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  efficiency.  In  the  commercial 
and  industrial  world  everything  is  being  sacrificed  to  minimize 
waste  of  materials  and  energy,  in  order  to  maximize  revenue. 
In  various  walks  of  life  we  are  revolutionizing  our  past  methods 
of  procedure  so  that  we  are  all  running  under  high  tension, 
and  little  or  no  value  is  placed  on  the  human  being.  He,  like 
other  machinery,  is  run  geared  to  high  speed  as  long  as  possible, 
then  discarded,  and  a  new  one  takes  his  place. 

A  survey  of  our  own  state  becomes  extremely  interesting 
if  we  keep  the  conservation  ideal  in  mind.  Traveling  through 
our  Nebraska,  we  notice  groups  of  trees  planted  here  and  there 
in  order  to  secure  land  grants  and  others  for  the  purpose  of 
wind  breaks.  Tree  planting,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  orch- 
ards, seem  to  have  ended  there.  No  sane  reason  has  as  yet  been 
advanced  for  not  having  continued  this  phase  of  our  agricultural 
activities.  If  it  were  thought  to  be  an  advantage  to  plant  a  few 
trees,  why  should  not  more  trees  be  the  slogan?  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  would  be  a  material  climatic  advantage  to  have 
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more  trees  in  this  state.     If  nothing  more,  it  would  keep  our 
snows  and  our  rains  with  us  a  longer  time. 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  Lincoln,  representatives  from  various 
portions  of  the  state  formed  a  conservation  congress.  The 
purpose  was  to  discuss  the  various  elements  which  stand  for  a 
progressive  and  better  Nebraska.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  we 
are  wasteful  of  many  things  and  that  this  waste  could  be 
prevented  if  our  attention  were  called  to  it. 

Our  state  has  no  stone  quarries,  coal  mines,  oil  wells  or 
mineral  deposits.  No  fisheries  extensions  have  been  planned, 
nor  has  any  amplified  water  power  been  developed,  save  in 
schemes.  A  rigid  examination  of  our  natural  resources  has 
mainly  shown  the  fact  that  we  are  practically  narrowed  down 
to  agriculture.  Inclusive  farming  is  emphasized  at  our  corn 
shows.  Cultivation  of  the  superficial  eighteen  inches  can  be 
augmented  by  trying  to  utilize  the  second  similar  layer.  When 
it  is  known  that  fertility  extends  six,  seven  and  even  more  feet 
below  the  surface  our  curiosity  is  naturally  aroused.  We  won- 
der how  this  deep  layer  can  be  made  available  as  food  for  veg- 
etable growth. 

The  planters  of  the  south  have  had  a  succession  of  three 
bad  years  with  early  freezes,  crevasses  and  other  mishaps, 
their  financial  resources  are  depleted  and  consequently  they 
are  discouraged.  There  is  demand  at  this  period  of  the  high 
cost  of  living  for  cheaper  sugar.  It  will  be  produced  by  raising 
the  cane  cheaper,  forcing  a  better  qualit}^  of  cane,  having  a  larg- 
er percentage  of  sugar  and  at  the  same  time  raising  a  cane 
which  will  withstand  cold  weather  with  more  hardihood.  Then 
there  will  be  introduced  methods  which  will  cheapen  the  cost 
of  manufacture.  The  solution  of  this  latter  seems  more  than 
possible  in  mastering  steam  economy,  not  only  for  power,  but 
in  the  treatment  of  the  juices. 

It  will  not  be  many  years  before  our  gasoline  will  have  been 
consumed,  and  Nebraska  must  manufacture  alcohol  as  a  sub- 
stitute from  her  soil.  That  is,  vegetable  matter,  such  as  starch 
and  sugar  must  be  produced  from  which  to  manufacture  in- 
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dustrial  alcohol  to  be  used  in  the  internal  combustion  engines 
of  our  automobiles. 

It  is  high  time  for  us  to  be  planning  as  to  what  we  can  do 
to  make  our  natural  resources  supply  us  with  the  items  we  need 
in  our  everyday  life.  If  we  have  no  fuel,  coal  or  oil,  we  must 
substitute  alcohol. 

Conservation  has  been  defined  as  the  act  ol  keeping  or 
protecting  from  loss  or  injury.  We  now  apply  the  word  to 
health,  social  order,  fisheries,  soil,  rivers,  waterways,  water 
power,  harbors,  forests  and  a  long  list  of  important  problems. 
Unremitting  attention  to  this  subject,  continual  harping  on  its 
importance  and  increasing  explanations  of  its  advantages  are 
the  factors  which  will  awaken  us  to  do  something  to  better  the 
present  conditions  and  leave  behind  us  an  improved  country 
and  community. 

In  September,  1910,  a  conservation  congress  was  held  in  St. 
Paul.  On  this  occasion,  many  topics  were  thoroughly  discussed 
by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  country — Presidents 
Taft  and  Eoosevelt  w^ere  among  the  speakers.  Governors  from 
several  states,  and  presidents  of  conservation  organizations 
were  on  the  program,  but  we  have  forgotten  the  meeting.  Mark 
the  following  topics :  People  Count,  Farm  Conservation,  Life 
and  Health  as  a  National  Asset,  Are  we  Mining  Intelligently? 
Personal  and  National  Thrift.  These  are  a  few  of  the  titles  of 
the  papers  but  who  will  read  them!  In  spite  of  the  w^onderful 
array  of  power  and  talent  at  this  gathering  its  force  has  hardly 
been  felt  in  our  daily  life,  whereas  its  principles  should  be  made 
a  part  of  us  so  that  we  could  live  them,  if  we  may  use  the  ex- 
pression. 

A  paper  of  the  utmost  importance  to  educators  was  read  by 
Judge  Lindsay  of  Denver  on  ^'Saving  our  Boys  and  Girls.''  Too 
much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  this  greatest  of  national  assets  and 
it  behooves  us  to  see  to  it  that  waste  is  not  allowed  to  creep 
in  here.  This  subject  must  be  approached  with  concern  as  to 
the  sociologic  and  moral  aspect  as  well  as  to  the  other  conserva- 
tion factors. 
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In  municipal  affairs  conservation  is  coming  more  rapidly 
than  we  believe,  especially  where  concentration  of  power  in- 
volves combining  water,  gas  and  electric  service.  This  state 
can  be  gridironed  with  canals  arranged  to  utilize  our  waterways 
so  as  to  develop  2,000,000  horse-power  of  energj%  worth  over 
$40  per  horse-power  year;  that  is  representing  an  addition  of 
$8,000,000  to  our  yearly  budget.  Oregon  and  Washington  have 
over  800,000  horse-power  from  their  waterways  together  with  a 
fish  industry  which  creates  millions  of  dollars  of  wealth  per 
year.  Impounding  lakes  from  our  canals  could  be  arranged  in 
which  millions  of  fish  could  be  propagated  from  year  to  year 
and  Nebraska  placed  in  the  column  of  fish  producing  states.  It 
is  not  said  we  need  brain  food. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  the  decimation  of  the  horses  of  Ne- 
braska stirred  up  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  as  well  as  allied 
branches  of  our  state  and  federal  service  to  a  vigorous  study 
of  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  its  treatment.  Why?  Conserva- 
tion is  opposed  to  waste ;  but  the  antithesis  is  hardly  complete 
inasmuch  as  the  best  we  may  now  expect  is  to  diminish  waste. 
Farmers  combat  the  hunger  of  the  community;  physicians  and 
health  officers,  disease ;  lawyers,  misapprehension,  injustice  and 
crime;  clergymen,  the  ape,  bull  and  tiger  in  man;  scientists, 
ignorance  and  superstition ;  and  all  good  citizens  combat  the  un- 
desirable elements  of  society.  Expressed  differently  we  should 
say  that  efforts  smacking  of  conservation  would  promote  the 
study  of  preventable  war;  preventable  ignorance;  preventable 
sickness,  be  it  physical,  intellectual  or  moral;  preventable 
crime;  preventable  accidents;  preventable  death,  and  prevent- 
able lack  of  opportunity  for  the  development  of  our  Edisons  and 
our  Burbanks. 

Carefully  analyzing  the  various  phases  of  the  situation  we 
commend  the  spasmodic  attempts  made  to  maintain  our  integ- 
rity and  prevent  our  disintegration.  When  an  emergency  arises 
it  can  usually  be  met  with  a  temporizing  remedy.  But  the  real 
test  of  the  matter  is  the  desirability  of  organized  and  systematic 
construction  towards  the  ideals  of  conservation.    In  placing  be- 
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fore  our  minds  the  conservation  ideals  and  urging  activities  in 
that  direction  we  cannot  help  but  notice  how  inter-related  every 
phase  of  the  economic  problem  certainly  is.  We  cannot  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  ethical  and  hygienic  standards  in  the 
study  of  political  economy,  nor  can  we  disprove  that  cleanliness 
is  next  to  Godliness,  nor  believe  that  healthy  minds  are  often- 
est  found  in  healthy  bodies.  In  a  word  we  must  aim  toward  a 
rather  comprehensive  and  universal  application  of  the  conserva- 
tion ideals  to  every  phase  of  energy  and  material  affecting  man- 
kind. 
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VISITOR  to  Madrid,  interested  in  educational  in- 

Astitutions,  Avould  undoubtedly  have  on  his  list  the 
Instituto  Catolico,  Alberto  Aquilera,  25.  His  in- 
quiries as  to  what  he  was  to  expect  at  this  address 
would  have  convinced  him  that  the  people  were 
proud  of  this  new  school  which  had  grown  up  in 
their  city,  and  that  it  was  beginning  to  be  looked  up- 
on as  the  finest  and  best  technological  school  in  Mad- 
rid, nay  in  all  Spain.  His  expectations  would  not 
be  disappointed  by  the  reality. 

Walking  along  the  Alberto  Aquilera,  one  of  the  new  boule- 
vards of  the  Spanish  capital,  his  attention  would  be  arrested 
by  a  handsome  three-story  structure  occupying  an  entire  block. 
This  is  the  Instituto.  The  building  is  of  pressed  brick,  orna- 
mental in  construction,  with  a  facade  of  over  four  hundred  feet, 
and  presents  a  more  handsome  and  dignified  front  than  any 
school  building  in  Madrid. 

If  our  visitor  were  from  Omaha,  and  acquainted  with 
Creighton  University  history,  he  would  find  the  Spanish  in- 
stitution doubly  interesting.  The  Marquesa  de  Vallejo,  desir- 
ous of  employing  some  of  her  means  for  the  betterment  of  the 
working  classes,  determined  to  found  a  school  for  them,  and 
offered  the  Jesuits,  who  already  possessed  a  college  in  the  city, 
as  many  millions  of  pesetas  as  would  be  required  to  establish  a 
first-class  school  of  technology.  The  offer  was  accepted.  The 
first  large  building,  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  was 
opened  for  work  five  years  ago  and  has  been  achieving  splendid 
results  ever  since. 

The  same  Marquesa  also  founded  a  hospital  for  convales- 
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cents,  an  orphan-asylum  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity, and,  unless  the  writer  is  mistaken,  a  convent  for  Carmelite 
Nuns.  Her  charities  cannot  fail  to  remind  an  Omahan  of  the 
works  of  the  Creightons  in  their  home  city. 

The  immense  quadrangle  of  the  Institute  is  divided  into 
two  equal  lesser  quadrangles  by  the  church  and  faculty  build- 
ing, which  extends  together  from  street  to  street.  The  church 
is  strictly  a  college  church,  though  serving  as  a  convenient 
place  of  worship  for  many  of  the  neighbors.  On  Sundays  it  is 
an  interesting  and  encouraging  spectacle  to  see  the  edifice 
crowded  with  men  and  boys,  all  students.  On  week  days  they 
assemble  for  service  every  morning  in  the  smaller  college 
chapel. 

The  quadrangle  to  the  right  of  the  church  serves  as  a  col- 
lege building.  As  this  department  differs  little  in  plan  and 
purpose  from  any  Spanish  college  we  need  not  delay  over  de- 
tails. The  pupils  are  prepared  for  the  state  examinations  of 
the  ^^Bachillerato,''  and  hence  the  state  program  must  be  fol- 
lowed. And  though  this  does  not  provide  the  most  satisfactory 
elementary  training,  yet  any  college  that  would  venture  to  teach 
what  it  liked  might  as  well  close  its  doors.  There  would  be  no 
pupils  to  teach. 

Besides  the  ordinary  college  course,  a  new  five-3^ear  course 
has  been  opened  as  a  preparation  for  entrance  to  the  military 
academies.  The  government  has  declared  that  the  usual  col- 
lege training  does  not  fit  young  men  for  these  academies ;  hence 
a  new  code  of  requirements  is  to  be  exacted  in  full  after  1915. 
The  new  course  lays  stress  on  mathematics,  geography,  history, 
French  and  drawing.  ^^ Swedish  gymnastics''  are  on  the  pro- 
gram for  each  year.  To  enter  the  preparatory  military  school 
the  pupil  must  be  at  least  ten,  and  not  more  than  twelve  years 
old.  This  will  enable  him  to  enter  the  Academy  at  fifteen,  the 
minimum  age  allowed  by  law. 

The  college  and  military  courses  are  kept  entirely  distinct. 
Yet  there  is  abundance  of  room  for  the  multiplication  of  class 
rooms  in  the  large  building.     Thus  far,  when  the  college  has 
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built  up  but  four  of  its  six  years,  and  the  military  school  has 
just  opened,  there  are  260  pupils  in  all.  About  thirty  of  these 
are  half -boarders.  These  report  at  7:30  A.  M.  and  are  dis- 
missed at  8  P.  M.,  putting  in  a  longer  school  day  than  most 
American  lads  would  relish.  A  spacious  refectory,  with  marble 
top  tables  accommodates  them  for  breakfast,  dinner  and 
supper.  They  pay  each  month  for  board  and  tuition  from  100 
to  125  pesetas,  equivalent  to  about  $20-$25  of  our  money.  The 
fee  for  non-boarders  is  from  25  to  45  pesetas  monthly  according 
to  classes.  The  college  furnishes  two  coaches  for  such  as  may 
wish  to  ride  to  and  from  school.  The  monthly  fare  is  15 
pesetas.  Few  parents  allow  their  sons  to  take  any  chances  on 
the  streets  of  Madrid.  Hence  most  of  those  who  do  not  take 
the  coach  are  called  for  in  the  evening,  (dismissed  after  six 
o'clock)  either  by  a  responsible  member  of  the  family  or  by  a 
servant.  Provision  had  to  be  made  to  accommodate  the  host  of 
callers.  Accordingly  you  will  notice  at  the  college  entrance  two 
large  vestibules,  lined  with  upholstered  benches,  one  for  the 
maid-servants,  the  other  for  the  men.  Two  inner  parlors 
house  the  more  refined  folk  during  waiting  time. 

Thus  far,  however,  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  most  in- 
teresting part  of  the  Madrid  foundation,  the  Instituto  proper. 
We  have  still  to  see  the  left  quadrangle  which  houses  the  tech- 
nological school,  and  which  presents  unique  features  in  the  way 
of  a  Jesuit  educational  establishment.  A  look  at  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  interior  will  be  a  fair  initiation  into  the  purpose 
and  workings  of  the  school.  On  the  first  floor,  besides  the  of- 
fices of  the  secretary,  there  is  a  large  hall,  capable  of  accom- 
modating over  a  thousand  persons,  and  two  immense  drawing 
rooms.  The  hall  has  a  spacious  gallery  with  entrances  from  the 
second  floor,  and  is  provided  with  cinematograph  and  opaque 
projection  apparatus.  The  latter  are  installed  in  an  iron  cage 
to  prevent  danger  from  fire.  The  large  corridors,  twenty  feet 
high  and  finished  with  a  five-foot  blue  and  white  tile  wainscot- 
ing, have  none  of  the  oppressive  aspects  of  a  school-house  cor- 
ridor.   The  second  floor  is  occupied  by  a  large  study  hall,  class 
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rooms,  a  laboratory  for  the  analysis  of  combustibles  and  lubri- 
cants, and  the  gallery  of  the  college  hall.  The  corridor  is  lined 
with  cases  in  which  is  exhibited  the  work  of  the  students,  such 
as  elements  of  machines,  wheels,  forceps,  metal-dove-tailing, 
every  detail  of  which,  down  to  the  last  screw  and  the  finest 
polish,  is  the  work  of  a  pupil.  Besides  there  are  on  exhibit  tools 
0|f  the  most  eminent  European  firms,  such  as  the  Siemens- 
Schuckert  Company  of  Berlin,  and  the  Belgian  firm  of  A.  Engle- 
mann.  The  third  floor  contains  the  class  electro-technics,  the 
hall  of  electrical  measurements,  photometry  rooms,  chemistry 
lecture  rooms  and  laboratories.  The  electrical  measurement 
equipment  is  magnificent.  The  large  hall,  approximately 
70x35  feet,  is  provided  with  every  modern  resource  for  measur- 
ing currents  from  .001  to  500  volts.  Higher  voltages,  up  to  250,- 
000,  are  being  provided  for  in  another  building.  On  ten  tables, 
voltmeters,  watermeters,  ammeters,  galvanometers,  ohmmeters, 
resistances  de  precision,  potentiometers  of  every  description  are 
available.  Among  the  instruments  that  we  would  pronounce 
companions  of  the  best  are  some  with  the  firm  mark  I.  C.  A.  I., 
which  betrays  them  as  home-made,  at  the  '^Instituto  Catolico 
de  Artes  e  Industrias.'^  There  is  nothing  of  the  homeliness  of 
amateur  apparatus  about  them.  A  large  switch  board,  also 
home-installed,  provides  for  the  manipulation  of  direct,  alter- 
nating and  tri-phase  currents  at  various  tensions.  The  wir- 
ing behind  the  switch-board  is  all  in  open  view  with  various 
colored  insulation  mapping  out  the  different  systems  of  wires, 
for  facilitating  the  study  of  similar  installation  work. 

Not  to  delay  longer  on  the  technicalities  of  this  electrical 
display,  we  will  pay  a  hurried  visit  to  the  engineering  work- 
shops in  the  basement,  where  temporarily  the  lathe-work  and 
bench-work  are  done.  There  is  accommodation  for  about  a 
hundred  workmen  at  a  time  at  the  thirteen  lathes  and  seventy 
vises.  The  tools  are  of  standard  British,  Belgian,  Spanish  and 
American  types  and  include  fine  grinding  machines  and  other 
high-grade  tools  for  standardized  work.  Several  large  metal 
drills  bear  the  home  mark  I.  C.  A.  I.  They  were  entirely  con- 
structed in  the  shops. 
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To  see  where  in  future  this  work  will  be  done  we  have  to 
leave  the  building  we  have  thus  far  been  inspecting.  Across  the 
street  another  magnificent  structure  is  nearing  completion  and 
is  already  partly  fitted  for  operation.  It  is  a  one-story  structure, 
though  equivalent  in  height  to  two ;  the  angle  at  tlie  northwest 
corner  rises  to  three  stories  and  contains  offices,  bath  rooms  and 
dispensary.  The  interior  is  almost  entirely  of  white  sand- 
stone; like  its  neighbor  the  building  occupies  the  entire  block. 
Here  will  be  installed  in  future  the  ''talleres'^  or  work-shops, 
including  foundry,  smithy,  engine  rooms,  machine  tools,  etc. 
The  thermic,  hydraulic  and  part  of  the  electric  testing  plants  are 
also  in  this  building. 

A  unique  coupling  of  engines  deserves  mention.  Besides 
the  various  steam  and  gas  engines,  and  turbines,  which  are  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  types  now  chiefly  in  use,  a  Corliss 
and  a  Sulzer  are  set  up  side  by  side  in  such  a  way  that,  while 
they  may  be  separately  operated  as  independent  units,  they 
may  also  be  coupled  to  form  a  compound  engine  of  high  and 
low  tension.  The  coupling  may  be  accomplished  at  quarter- 
phase,  half-phase  and  phase.  The  director  of  the  Instituto 
first  became  acquainted  with  this  system  of  compounding  en- 
gines of  different  types  by  noting  a  contract  which  the  Eobey 
firm  of  England  was  filling  for  a  Japanese  school  of  mechanics. 
He  at  once  ordered  a  duplicate  with  modifications  of  his  own 
for  the  Madrid  school. 

The  hydraulic  laboratory  in  the  basement  is  extensively 
equipped.  A  channel  of  concrete,  40  feet  long,  of  varing 
widths,  with  two  changes  of  direction,  three  abrupt  falls  of  level, 
and  two  measuring  tanks,  is  provided  for  the  study  of  the  flow 
of  water  under  varying  conditions.  Two  pumps  deliver  the  water 
to  tanks  above.  One  of  these,  of  about  13,000  gallons  capacity, 
furnishes  a  head  of  water  of  seven  meters  to  operate  a  twenty- 
horsepower  Francis  turbin.  The  other,  hermetrically  closed, 
discharges  water  under  pressure  from  the  pump  equivalent  to 
a  head  of  200  meters,  and  operates  a  Pelton  turbine. 

This  brief  outline  of  equipment  will  not  satisfy  a  technician, 
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but  it  lias  enough  terms  to  convince  us  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  first-class  up-to-date  plant. 

For  whom  is  this  school  intended!  As  the  prospectus  tells 
us,  for  two  different  classes  of  students ;  for  workmen  who  are 
looking  for  an  elementary  technological  training,  and  for  young 
men  who  have  the  engineer's  degree  in  view.  The  workmen 
here  constitute  the  privileged  class.  The  foundress  of  the  in- 
stitution had  their  betterment  principally  in  view.  Hence  the 
workingmen's  classes,  which  are  held  at  night,  are  entirely 
gratuitous.  No  charge  whatever  is  made  for  admission,  use  of 
machines,  material,  for  certificates  and  titles.  The  student  has 
only  to  provide,  at  his  own  cost,  small  ordinary  tools,  books  and 
drawing  material. 

The  workmen  are  divided  into  two  general  classes:  those 
who  wish  to  aquire  practical  skill  in  one  field  as  fitters,  found- 
ers, smiths,  etc.,  and  those  Avho  have  in  view  the  general  title  of 
professional  mechanics  or  electricians.  The  first  class  is  put 
through  a  two-years'  training,  in  theory  and  practice,  after 
which  they  receive  a  certificate  of  professional  skill  in  the  par- 
ticular branch  they  had  chosen  from  the  start.  The  second 
class  of  workmen  are  submitted  to  a  more  strenuous  ordeal. 
To  obtain  the  title  of  professional  mechanics  four  years  are  re- 
quired. Besides  the  courses  of  mathematics  and  drawing,  the 
student  must  pass  through  a  practical  training  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  the  workshops.  Applied  mechanics,  the  elements 
of  the  resistances  of  materials,  the  theoretical  and  practical 
study  of  heat  and  hydraulic  motors  are  insisted  on.  For  the 
title  of  professional  electrician,  in  addition  to  the  four  years 
of  mechanics  outlined  above,  a  further  two  years  of  theoretical 
and  practical  electrical  work  are  required. 

This  four  or  six-year  course  is  eminently  practical  and  thor- 
ough. There  is  no  over-dose  of  mere  theory  which  leaves  the 
student  helpless  in  face  of  actual  machines  and  materials.  Every 
theory  is  tested  and  proved  on  the  spot.  For  the  thoroughness 
of  the  w^ork  done  the  rigorous  examinations  are  a  voucher.  The 
average  of  the  monthly  marks  obtained  must  exceed  eight  points 
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out  of  a  possible  twenty  before  a  candidate  can  present  himself 
for  the  yearly  examination  in  any  branch.  Failure  in  any  one 
branch  means  a  repetition  of  the  whole  year's  work.  Two  suc- 
cessive failures  disqualifies  for  further  attendance. 

Yet  with  all  its  severe  exactions  the  school  for  workmen  is 
immensely  popular.  The  regular  attendance  is  over  two  hun- 
dred. If  it  were  possible  to  accommodate  a  thousand  every 
place  would  be  taken.  They  come  night  after  night,  six  nights 
a  week,  from  the  farthest  corners  of  Madrid.  They  cannot  af- 
ford to  be  late,  for  at  7 :15,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  session,  the  doors  are  closed.  Nor  is  repeated  absence 
tolerated.  The  written  law  makes  six  failures  in  attendance 
cause  for  indefinite  suspension.  So  the  workshops  and  draw- 
ing rooms  are  kept  humming,  two  or  three  hours  each  night, 
by  alternating  batches  of  men  and  boys  who  have  spent  a  busy 
day  earning  their  living.  Many  of  them  are  employed  and  paid 
during  the  daytime  by  the  Instituto  itself.  Thus  all  the  iron 
work  in  the  ^'talleres,''  now  nearing  completion,  was  done,  by 
members  of  the  night  classes. 

Besides  the  night  school  for  workmen,  there  are  day  classes 
of  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering,  and  in  these  the  In- 
stituto displays  its  full  workings.  They  offer  in  every  way  a 
superior  technological  course,  such  as  can  probably  be  had  no 
where  else  in  Spain  at  the  present  time.  It  would  require  pages 
of  mere  catalogue  data  to  outline  the  details  of  the  course.  A 
few  general  notions  may  be  interesting. 

Before  even  entering  the  four-year  course  of  engineering^ 
the  student  must  be  able  to  read  French.  A  preparatory  year 
is  provided  for  attending  to  this  and  other  entrance  require- 
ments. In  second  year  at  least  two  of  the  text  books  are 
English,  whence  this  language  must  have  been  sufficiently 
mastered  in  first  year.  Special  insistence  is  given  to  the  practic- 
al phases  of  the  work.  Every  student,  be  he  count  or  commoner, 
must  pass  through  the  whole  file  of  laboratories  and  workshops. 
He  must  take  his  turn  at  the  bench,  lathe,  forge  and  machine 
tool.    He  must  acquaint  himself  with  the  nature  and  resistance 
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of  the  material  he  uses,  and  with  the  machines,  elementary  or 
complicated,  which  work  that  material  for  him.  He  must  an- 
alyze the  very  oils  that  enter  into  machine  use  to  discover  their 
viscosity,  lubricating  properties,  flash  point,  etc.  He  has  to  do 
the  most  careful  machine  and  electrical  designing  and  calculat- 
ing. He  learns  how  to  plan  and  estimate  the  cost  of  installa- 
tions ;  how  to  man  and  equip  and  conduct  a  model  plant,  with  due 
regard  for  present  industrial  legislation  and  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  industrial  management.  He  must  test  the  products  of 
the  ^^talleres^'  in  the  thermic,  hydraulic  and  electrical  lab- 
oratories to  ascertain  their  efficiency.  He  must  do  it  all  in  per- 
son in  the  course  of  his  four  years,  and  give  an  account  of  re- 
sults in  rigorous  monthly,  tri-monthly  and  yearly  examinations. 
No  phase  of  his  practical  development  is  overlooked,  or  filled  in 
with  flimsy  show  of  theory  and  mere  stupendous  catalogue  re- 
quirements. 

At  the  end  of  his  four  years  the  successful  candidate  is 
awarded  the  title  of  ^^Ingeniero-Tecnico-Mecanico-Electricista," 
which  needs  no  translation.  This  is  indeed  a  private  title  which 
has  no  official  value,  and  will  not  of  itself  admit  to  government 
positions.  But  it  is  the  most  valuable  practical  engineer's  title 
in  Spain  today.  In  proof  of  this  we  may  cite  the  case  of  last 
year's  graduates,  the  first  to  complete  the  course.  Five  out  of 
six  received  employment  in  the  Madrid  shops  of  the  Siemens 
firm,  the  celebrated  Berlin  house.  The  firm  further  expressed 
its  willingness  to  accept  all  candidates  whom  the  Instituto  could 
furnish.  Many  other  instances  might  be  given  of  the  approval 
the  course  receives  even  in  semi-official  circles.  Thus  the  pupils 
of  the  state  school  of  the  electricians  of  artillery  pay  a  visit 
each  year  to  inspect  the  Jesuit  institution.  The  professors  of 
this  school  have  requested  the  director  of  the  Instituto  to  notify 
them  when  the  installation  of  the  shops  is  completed  that  they 
may  make  a  tour  of  inspection.  Again  the  official  examinations 
for  professorships  of  mechanics  in  the  state  school  have  taken 
place  in  the  Instituto  Catolico,  this  being  acknowledged  the  most 
thoroughly  equipped  plant  available.     The  work  submitted  by 
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the  candidates  for  vacancies  in  the  military  railroad  shops  was 
sent  to  the  Instituto  for  final  judgment.  It  is  also  announced 
that  examinations  for  professorships  in  the  State  School  of 
Industrial  Engineers  of  Barcelona  are  to  be  held  at  the  Insti- 
tuto. These  and  similar  testimonials  from  official  sources  are  an 
unlooked-for  recognition  of  a  private  school  that  has  not  yet 
had  time  to  grow  to  its  full  maturity.  They  are  unmistakeable 
signs  of  merit. 

The  number  of  students  in  this  superior  engineering  course 
has  been  necessarily  limited,  owing  to  the  exacting  requirements. 
At  present  about  sixty  are  enrolled,  the  two  highest  classes  con- 
taining only  fifteen  members  together.  Some  of  these  are  the 
sons  of  marquises,  counts  and  deputies,  though  they  would  not 
be  recognized  as  blue-bloods  in  their  overalls.  The  management 
wants  no  more  than  such  a  limited  number.  The  individual  di- 
rection necessary  for  the  best  development  can  thus  be  given. 
Besides,  after  undesirable  or  inefficient  elements  have  been 
eliminated,  a  choice  body  of  professionals  may  be  trained ;  men 
who  Avill  be  intelligent,  masterly  leaders  of  the  Spanish  working- 
class.  It  is  imperative  that  these  latter  should  be  well  led.  For 
this  reason,  too,  the  program  of  all  the  classes  at  the  Instituto 
Catolico  includes  a  branch  which  we  do  not  ordinarily  find  in  an 
engineer's  curriculum:  attendance  at  classes  of  religion  is  ob- 
ligatory so  that  the  men  may  be  kept  in  touch  with  their  religious 
and  social  obligations.  These  conferences  and  lectures  are  in- 
tensely practical  in  their  nature,  and  are  enthusiastically  at- 
tended by  men  who  believe  that  they  have  not  only  machines  to 
build  and  operate,  but  souls  to  think  of  and  fellow-beings  to 
uplift  and  save. 

This  social  purpose,  however,  was  not  primarily  responsible 
for  the  founding  of  the  school  of  technology.  It  was  a  natural 
complement  of  the  school  already  established ;  whereas  the  par- 
ticular form  of  education  chosen  by  the  founders  and  seconded 
by  the  Jesuit  instructors  was  due  to  a  demand  for  technological 
training  which  is  at  present  very  marked  in  Spain.  The  country 
in  the  last  twenty  years  has  experienced  a  great  industrial  de- 
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velopment.  In  many  cities  of  minor  importance  factories  and 
shops  of  every  description  have  been  established.  Belgian  and 
German  imported  articles  are  now  being  replaced  by  home  pro- 
ducts, especially  in  the  line  of  agricultural  implements,  engines 
and  motors.  The  copper  and  iron  mines,  especially  in  the  Basque 
countries,  are  being  worked  with  unwonted  energy.  Utilizing 
the  water  supplies  which  are  found  at  high  elevations  in  the 
Pyrenees,  numberless  electric  power  plants  have  been  estab- 
lished. As  a  result  there  is  hardly  a  hamlet  in  certain  sections 
of  Spain,  for  instance  in  the  provinces  of  Viscaya  and  Guipuzcoa, 
which  is  not  supplied  with  electric  light.  The  traveler  is  sur- 
prised to  find  villages  of  one  street  through  which  he  can  walk 
in  five  minutes,  enjoying  the  luxury  of  an  electric  light  system. 

In  view  of  this  recent  development  the  demand  for  first- 
class  technological  schools  is  most  natural,  and  the  Marquesa 
de  Vallejo's  foundation  has  met  the  demand  magnificently. 
Given  a  few  more  years  of  development  and  of  added  facilities 
under  its  able  management,  and  the  Instituto  Catolico  de  Artes 
e  Industrias  will  rank  among  the  first  institutions  of  its  kind  on 
the  continent.  It  is  fair  to  add  that  it  has  already  gained  some- 
thing like  an  international  recognition  in  its  first  five  years  of 
existence. 


MEDICAL  PEDAGOGICS, 

*A.  L.  Muirhead,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 


N  a  recent  issue  of  a  popular  magazine  in  a  serial  en- 
titled *^The  Confessions  of  a  College  Professor's 
Wife/'  the  *^ professor  expresses  himself  as  follows: 
'^The  way  to  advance  in  teaching  is  to  neglect  it. 
It  does  not  matter  how  poorly  you  teach  so  long  as 
you  write  dull  books  for  other  professors  to  read. 
That  is  why  it  is  called  scholarship,  because  you 
neglect  your  scholars.  Scholarship  means  finding  out 
all  there  is  to  know  about  something  nobody  else 
cares  about,  and  then  telling  it  in  such  a  way  that  nobody  else 
can  find  out.  If  you  are  understood  you  are  popular ;  if  you  are 
popular  you  are  no  scholar. ' '  This  quotation  is  given  here  be- 
cause it  very  aptly  expresses  the  writer's  ideas  in  regard  to 
medical  teaching  as  exemplified  in  many  of  our  medical  schools 
today. 

Comparatively  few  real  teachers  are  found  in  our  American 
medical  colleges  at  the  present  time,  and  when  found  they  are 
seldom  in  positions  of  prominence.  Mere  teaching  ability  re- 
ceives scant  recognition  and  still  less  remuneration.  To  attain 
prominence  as  an  educator  a  medical  man  must  do  one  of  three 
things.  He  must  make  some  scientific  discovery,  conduct  a 
series  of  experiments  nobody  else  ever  thought  of  or  write  a 
book.  Anyone  of  these  things,  if  carried  out  with  sufficient  eclat 
and  given  enough  publicity,  may  win  position  and  prominence 
as  a  teacher  for  a  man  who  has  no  other  qualification.  Why 
should  a  man  be  given  a  prominent  teaching  position  merely 
because  he  has  had  time  and  means  to  follow  some  special  line 
of  research  to  a  successful  issue?  Should  not  the  impecunious 
fellow  whom  circumstances  has  compelled  to  take  up  teaching  for 
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a  living  and  who  lias  mastered  the  pedagogic  principles  of  his 
subject  and  lives  the  work  be  a  more  successful  teacher  and 
have  a  better  point  of  view  than  the  man  with  a  hobby  which  he 
loves  to  ride  and  who  considers  teaching  a  bore  ? 

In  all  of  our  larger  medical  schools  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, especially  in  the  fundamental  medical  sciences,  dislike 
teaching  and  appear  infrequently  in  the  class  room  and  student 
laboratory.  Perhaps  their  subordinates  wiio  conduct  the  work 
are  superior  in  teaching  ability,  but  they  do  not  get  credit  for  it. 
Too  often  the  students  are  left  much  to  their  own  devices  and 
fail  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  time  and  opportunities.  This 
helps  explain  the  large  number  of  so-called  ^'fatalities,'*  or 
failures  to  pass  in  some  of  our  high  grade  institutions.  The 
curriculum  may  be  carefully  prepared  and  well  balanced;  the 
laboratories  may  be  fully  equipped  with  expensiv^e  apparatus 
and  with  all  modern  devices  for  illustrating  and  systematizing 
teaching;  the  museum  may  contain  specimens  of  every  known 
variety,  both  common  and  rare ;  the  library  may  be  stocked  with 
the  oldest  as  well  as  the  latest  and  best  of  medical  and  co-related 
literature,  but,  without  the  guiding  hand  and  the  inspiring  voice 
of  the  true  teacher,  the  majority  of  medical  students  will  fall 
short  of  their  best  endeavors. 

There  is  a  stimulus,  an  encouragement,  an  inspiration  in  the 
glance  of  the  master's  eye,  the  sound  of  his  living  voice  and  the 
feeling  of  a  personal  presence  that  cannot  be  replaced  by  any 
other  agency. 

The  function  of  a  teacher  is  not  mereh^  to  assign  lessons  or 
a  certain  amount  of  laboratory  work  and  then  see  if  the  task  has 
been  performed.  A  medical  recording  machine  might  do  that 
almost  as  well  as  a  mechanical  teacher;  indeed  a  phonograph 
might  profitably  be  used  instead  of  some  of  the  present-day 
medical  instructors.  A  true  teacher  is  one  who  is  so  full  of  his 
subject  and  so  familiar  with  its  principles  that  he  can  present 
its  difficult  phases  in  simple  terms  and  explain  its  intricate 
problems  by  simple  illustrations.  Not  only  this,  but  he  is  so 
deeply  interested  in  wdiat  he  is  teaching  that  he  awakens  a  re- 
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sponsive  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils 
so  that  their  studies  become  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  disagreeable 
task.  The  teacher  who  expresses  his  ideas  only  in  technical 
terms,  using  the  biggest  words  he  knows,  wdth  the  idea  of  im- 
pressing his  hearers  with  his  personal  importance  or  the  pro- 
fundity of  his  learning,  is  not  a  true  teacher  but  an  advertiser. 
There  are  entirely  too  many  teachers  of  this  class  in  our  medical 
schools,  especially  among  the  teachers  of  clinical  branches.  Such 
a  teacher  regards  the  clinic  or  the  lecture  room,  not  as  an  op- 
portunity to  impart  instruction  or  develop  high  professional 
ideals,  but  as  a  clinical  asset  for  himself.  His  real  object  is  to 
impress  the  students  with  the  superiority  of  his  skill  or  the 
profundity  of  his  wisdom  so  that  they  may  refer  their  difficult 
cases  to  him  when  they  enter  on  their  professional  careers. 

The  great  teachers  of  the  past  won  fame  by  other  means 
than  those  just  mentioned,  and  deserved  the  prominence  they 
attained.  They  attracted  attention,  not  by  self  eulogy,  but  by 
their  abilit}^  to  impart  instructions,  by  their  unbounded  en- 
thusiasm and  their  interest  in  their  subject  and  their  pupils. 
They  were  able  to  awaken  a  responsive  enthusiasm  and  zeal 
in  the  minds  of  their  pupils  and  create  a  thirst  for  knowledge 
which  made  study  a  delight  and  the  conquest  of  difficulties  a 
satisfaction. 

Only  too  often  the  medical  teacher  of  today  regards  the 
students'  laboratory  as  a  bore  and  the  lecture  room  as  a  nuis- 
ance, both  of  which  receive  a  minimum  of  his  time  and  attention, 
because  ^^ Where  the  treasure  is  there  will  the  heart  be  also,'' 
and  in  many  cases  the  'treasure"  is  some  ^^arbeit"  intended 
to  startle  the  scientific  world  or  some  new  treatise  destined  to 
revolutionize  medical  thought  along  certain  lines. 

Do  not  imagine  that  we  are  attempting  to  belittle  the  im- 
portance of  medical  research  or  detract  from  the  honor  due 
those  engaged  therein.  Our  object  is  rather  to  exalt  the  im- 
portance of  pedagogy  in  medical  education  and  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  a  successful  research  worker  is  not  necessarily  a 
good  teacher  and  conversely  that  a  man  may  be  a  successful 
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teacher  who  has  never  engaged  in  original  investigation.  The 
undue  prominence  given  to  success  in  almost  any  other  line  than 
teaching  itself  and  the  tardy  and  insufficient  recognition  of  real 
talent  in  teaching  are  the  greatest  weaknesses  in  our  modern 
system  of  medical  education.  Until  the  view  point  has  changed 
and  the  pedagogue  has  come  into  his  own,  we  will  continue  to 
observe  students  wandering  lost  and  uncertain,  through  the 
maze  of  the  medical  sciences,  and  some  of  our  schools  will  con- 
tinue to  boast  of  fifty  per  cent  of  fatalities  (failures)  even 
among  students  supposed  to  measure  up  to  the  highest  entrance 
requirements. 
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'\^iTH  THE  Editors 
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The  announcement  that  the  Execu- 
THE  HOME-COMING  tive  Council  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion has  determined  to  promote  a 
home-coming  of  the  old  students  will  be  hailed  with  delight  by 
Creighton  men  everywhere,  for  it  marks  the  beginning  of  what 
should  develop  into  a  fixed  tradition,  giving  to  class  week  here 
as  it  does  in  other  educational  institutions  that  peculiar  flavor 
of  good  fellowship  and  reminiscence,  which  can  come  only  from 
a  reunion  of  college  men. 

Creighton  now  has  about  two  thousand  alumni  and  many  of 
them  have  been  out  of  school  long  enough  to  have  won  their  spurs 
as  well  as  to  have  amassed  at  least  a  competency.  Few  occas- 
ions would  be  more  genuinely  delightful  than  a  commencement 
week  graced  by  the  presence  of  the  alumni,  particularly  those 
who  have  been  away  from  the  school  for  a  considerable  period 
of  years,  and  would,  therefore,  find  fresh  delight  at  every  turn 
as  they  noted  the  many  changes  which  have  occurred  since  their 
departure.  Eecent  letters  received  from  old  students  in  Texas, 
California,  Montana  and  many  other  states,  indicate  that  dist- 
ance puts  no  damper  on  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Creighton  man, 
and  that  the  prospect  of  returning  to  the  old  school,  if  even  for 
only  a  few  days,  with  a  chance  to  meet  former  class-mates  and 
renew  old  acquaintances  among  the  professors,  arouses  all  the 
pent-up  enthusiasm  of  the  years. 

One  of  the  indications  that  the  home-coming  will  be  a  big- 
success  is  that  the  officers  of  the  various  departmental  alumni 
organizations  are  entering  into  the  matter  with  vim,  each  col- 
lege determined  to  see  that  it  has  the  largest  representation  at 
the  dinner  which  will  be  given  on  the  evening  of  April  28.  The 
medical  and  dental  alumni  are  arranging  very  attractive  clinics 
in  the  hope  of  offering  special  inducements  to  the  doctors  and 
dentists  to  return,  and  the  hearty  response  with  which  the  first 
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efforts  to  promote  this  home-coming  have  been  met  promise  that 
all  who  are  connected  with  it  will  have  reason  to  be  satisfied. 

A  feature  of  the  celebration  quite  worth  wiiile  is  the  intend- 
ed invitation  of  all  the  members  of  the  senior  classes  to  the  ban- 
quet where  they  will  have  a  chance  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
older  alumni,  to  learn  the  purpose  of  the  Pan-American  Associa- 
tion and  to  become  members  of  it.  Heretofore  there  has  been 
no  convenient  means  of  acquainting  the  out-going  men  with  the 
purposes  of  the  various  alumni  associations  and  the  bond  of 
union  has  therefore  not  been  cemented  as  it  will  be  under  the 
new  plan. 

Then,  too,  the  committee  in  charge  felt  that  the  time  is 
ripe  for  a  better  realization  of  the  University 's  importance  as  a 
whole.  Heretofore  each  of  the  colleges  has  had  its  own  alumni 
association,  but  there  was  no  opportunity  for  the  men  of  the 
various  colleges  to  meet  on  a  common  ground.  This  year  the 
committee  hopes  that  commencement  week  will  afford  such  an 
opportunity  and  that  while  the  members  of  the  various  asso- 
ciations will  derive  all  the  benefit  of  other  years  from  a  renewal 
of  acquaintance  with  fellow  students  in  their  own  particular 
college,  they  will  also  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  the  graduates  of  the  other  colleges 
to  the  end  that  through  this  amalgamation  all  the  graduates  maj^ 
be  fused  into  a  common  bond  uniting  them  with  each  other  and 
the  University.  The  committee  feels  that  there  is  a  real  need 
for  such  a  reunion  and  has  undertaken  to  provide  for  it,  but 
whether  the  attempt  will  be  repeated,  must  depend  upon  the 
alumni  themselves.  All  the  old  students,  whether  residents 
of  Omaha  or  not,  are  therefore  urged  to  communicate  with  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Edward  F.  Leary  or  with  the  officers  of  their  OAvn 
particular  association  in  order  that  the  committee  may  know 
for  how  many  to  provide  at  the  banquet  and  what  arrangements 
to  make  for  proper  entertainment  of  those  who  desire  to  attend. 
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Before  another  issue  of  the 
MORITURI  SALUTAMUS.     Chronicle    appears    the    senior 

classes  in  the  Colleges  of  Law, 
Medicine,  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy  will  have  graduated.  Their 
long  period  of  preparation  will  be  over  and  amid  the  bright 
lights  of  the  commencement  exercises  they  will  have  received 
their  degrees  in  the  presence  of  their  admiring  friends.  The 
Alumni,  responding  to  the  call  for  a  monster  home-coming,  will 
have  witnessed  another  scene  similar  to  that  enacted  when  for 
the  first  time  they  heard  their  names  pronounced  as  recipients  of 
much  coveted  honors.  Congratulations  will  have  been  showered 
upon  the  fortunate  graduates  and  the  occasion  will  have  been 
electric  with  the  thrill  of  expanding  opportunity  toward  which 
ambition  bounds. 

But  there  will  be  a  note  of  sadness,  prominent  enough  to 
emphasize  the  gladness  of  the  hour,  for  the  graduates  will  have 
realized  that  the  commencement  means  a  parting  with  class- 
mates, professors  and  old  associations.  This  note  of  sorrow  will 
have  found  a  responsive  chord  in  the  heart  of  every  alumnus 
for  the  scene  enacted  when  the  rising  curtain  discloses  the  grad- 
uates banked  tier  after  tier  on  the  stage,  will  have  recalled  other 
faces,  now  forgotten  save  on  occasions  like  this.  The  youthful 
determination  to  do  something  for  Alma  Mater  to  show  one's 
appreciation  of  the  many  favors  enjoyed,  the  resolve  to  mount 
high  on  the  ladder  of  fame  and  power  and  thus  justify  the  proud 
hopes  of  parents,  faculty  and  friends,  the  carefully  laid  plans 
for  achieving  the  victor's  crown — all  these  will  have  been  con- 
jured up  from  the  past  to  live  their  little  hour  again  in  the 
reminiscent  mood  impelled  by  commencement.  Awakening  from 
this  dream  to  a  realization  of  the  length  by  which  we  have  failed 
to  triumph  as  we  planned,  we  may  perhaps  despair  or  be  moved 
to  look  upon  these  early  schemes  as  so  many  impractical  theories 
of  youth. 

As  graduates,  looking  back  over  our  career,  we  will  doubt- 
less find  instances  innumerable  where  we  might  have  labored  to 
more  purpose,  and  as  alumni,  our  achievements  for  Alma  Mater 
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may  seem  to  dwindle  into  a  miserable  insignificance,  when  com- 
pared with  the  firm  resolution  which  graced  all,  though,  we 
should  not  be  surprised  if  the  real  fall  short  of  the  ideal,  if 
planning  outstrips  achievement,  for  it  was  ever  thus.  Work  as 
we  will,  plan  and  suffer  as  we  may,  the  goal  attained  will  be 
scarcely  half  as  bright  as  that  for  which  we  set  out;  still  we 
should  not  despair  for  this  is  the  constant  course  of  human  en- 
deavor. If  failing  to  realize  our  ambition,  we  despair  and  give 
up  trying,  the  race  is  irretrievably  lost,  but  if  failure  only  stimu- 
lates us  to  greater  efiPort,  then  eventual  victory  is  that  much 
more  assured.  As  graduate,  or  alumnus,  therefore,  however 
much  our  achievements  may  have  fallen  below  our  aim,  whether 
for  our  own  personal  advancement  or  for  deeds  in  recognition  of 
Alma  Mater's  helpfulness,  we  may  well  face  resolutely  for- 
ward, forgetful  of  the  past,  if  need  be,  and  determined  in  the 
future  to  advance  steadily  toward  the  goal  of  that  youthful 
ambition,  which  beat  so  strongly  on  commencement  night.  Even 
though  time  may  have  woven  its  silver  thatch  above  our  brow,  it 
is  not  too  late  to  indulge  in  high  resolve  and  to  determine  that 
whatever  further  portion  of  time  may  be  allotted  us,  will  be 
filled  w^ith  deeds  of  valour,  of  which  our  class-mates,  friends 
and  Alma  Mater  may  be  proud. 

In  the  language  of  the  venerable  Longfellow,  spoken  in  the 
evening  of  his  life  at  a  celebration  in  honor  of  his  Alma  Mater : 

* '  For  age  is  opportunity,  no  less  than  youth  itself ; 
Though  in  another  dress. 

And  as  the  evening  twilight  fades  away 

The  sky  is  filled  with  stars  invisible  by  day.'^ 


■"\^ 


*T.  J.  Conners,  S.  J. 

HY  is  it  that  a  man  at  the  age  of  thirty  finds  greater  dif- 
\\T        ticulty  in  committing  to  memory  a  speech  or  a  poem — 
■' ■  'learning  it  by  heart'' — than  he  did  when  he  was 

fifteen?  Why  does  the  difficulty  grow  enormously 
greater  when  his  intellect,  his  reasoning  faculty  has, 
presumably,  attained  its  maximum  efficiency,  say 
at  forty-five  or  fifty!  For  after  all,  memory  is  but 
the  intellect  repeating  its  past  achievements.  Of 
course,  we  are  speaking  here  of  the  average  man  who 
develops  normally,  not  of  those  who  subject  themselves  to  spe- 
cial training,  such  as  actors,  chautauqua  lecturers  and  others. 
We  are  sure  that  the  great  majority  of  our  readers,  even  those 
who  have  frequent  occasion  to  memorize  their  own  or  others' 
compositions,  will  acknowledge  that  as  their  minds  grow  keener 
and  more  comprehending  they  grow  less  skilled  in  the  art  of  re- 
taining and  revivifying  past  impressions.  It  is  the  most  obvious 
fact  of  common  experience  that  practice  makes  perfect,  and 
that  habits  (that  is  to  say,  readiness  and  facility  in  perform- 
ance) are  begotten  of  repeated  acts.  Why,  then,  this  seeming 
anomaly,  that  youngsters  should  possess  a  skill  which  will, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  grow  less  by  exercise? 

In  reality,  there  is  no  anomaly.  The  art  of  memorizing, 
the  ability  to  recall  at  will  past  intellectual  concepts,  like  every 
other  art  practiced  by  men,  can  be  acquired  and  perfected  by 
repeated  exercise.  But  the  majority  of  mankind  neglect  to 
practice  the  art,  save  spasmodically  and  at  long  intervals,  and 
consequently  they  become  more  and  more  awkward  at  each  sub- 
sequent attempt.  Or  rather,  to  state  the  case  more  accurately, 
their  efforts  in  the  way  of  remembering    things  are  far  out- 
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numbered  daily  by  their  unconscious  (sometimes  deliberate)  acts 
of  the  contrary  and  nullifying  art  of  forgetting  things — if  the 
negation  of  action  can  be  called  an  art.  To  obviate  philosophic 
cavilling,  let  us  call  it  the  habit  of  forgetting.  How  many  thous- 
ands of  ideas  do  we  not  take  in  every  day,  and  having  enter- 
tained them  for  a  few  moments,  dismiss  them  from  our  minds 
never  again  to  be  recalled.  Some  few  we  recognize  as  valuable 
to  us  in  some  way  or  other,  and  we  pay  them  closer  attention. 
We  assimilate  them;  they  become,  for  the  nonce,  a  part  of  our 
mental  equipment.  We  may  or  may  not  afterwards  retain  them 
in  active  service,  and  if  we  do  we  are  practicing  the  art  of 
remembering.  In  other  words  concentration  of  mind  is  essential 
if  our  purpose  is  to  remember.  But  concentration  means  effort, 
and  we  are  prone  to  sidestep  effort  unless  there  be  sufficient 
inducement,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  acquire  the  habit 
of  forgetting,  to  the  detriment  of  skill  in  remembering.  The 
student  concentrates  his  mind  upon  the  subjects  of  his  investi- 
gation, he  is  deeply  interested  along  certain  lines,  and  the  knowl- 
edge he  thus  acquires  is  available  at  all  times ;  but  he  is  apt  to 
be  indifferent  to  the  common  affairs  of  ordinary  life,  he  has 
no  time  to  pay  them  due  attention,  and  so  he  acquires  the  habit 
of  forgetting  his  meal  time,  or  the  street  number  of  his  residence, 
or  that  purchased  articles  must  be  paid  for  in  coin  of  the  realm. 
But  what  has  all  this  to  do  Avith  books  and  readings!  A 
great  deal  indeed.  It  is  principally  by  the  matter  and  manner 
of  our  daily  reading  that  we  acquire  or  lose  intellectual  alertness 
and  a  retentive  memory.  Our  business  and  our  recreation,  our 
work  and  our  play,  are  as  a  rule  sufficiently  interesting  to  us 
to  command  our  close  attention  while  we  are  engaged  in  them, 
and  therefore  we  ordinarily  become  more  adept  in  these  matters 
as  the  years  go  by.  But  it  is  not  so  with  our  reading.  We  do 
not  complain  that  we  grow  less  intelligent,  less  capable  of  com- 
prehending what  we  read,  but  that  we  find  it  more  difficult  to 
recall  vividly  today  what  we  read  with  delight  a  week  or  a 
month  ago.  Well,  we  fancy  that  the  explanation  is  not  far  to 
seek.    We  may  lay  the  blame  of  it  to  the  daily  newspaper. 
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The  daily  newspaper,  we  are  convinced,  w^as  the  most 
stupenduous  force  begotten  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  force 
that  made  possible  and  actual  the  myriad  wonderful  develop- 
ments in  the  political,  commercial,  industrial,  scientific  and  even 
religious  worlds  during  the  past  seventy-five  years.  We  shall 
not  attempt  now  to  prove  that  thesis.  We  fancy  it  would  be  an 
easy  task,  but  we  shall  be  content  if  our  readers  agree  with  us 
when  we  say  that  the  American  daily  newspaper  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  factors  energizing  and  controlling  the  life  we 
lead  today  in  these  United  States.  We  feel  safe  in  assuming 
that  sixty  percent  of  our  total  population  read  some  daily  news- 
paper and  probably  more  than  half  that  number  read  nothing 
else.  Let  us  be  very  conservative  and  say  that  forty  million 
Americans  spend  half  an  hour  every  day  in  looking  over  the 
paper.  They  do  not  do  so  in  a  listless  manner,  but  with  an  eager 
intentness,  because  they  want  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world.  Surely  this  daily  repetition  of  thirty  minutes  of  intel- 
lectual effort  is  bound,  in  the  long  run,  to  produce  some  very 
concrete  effects  in  the  way  of  acquired  mental  habits.  Let  us 
suppose  that,  on  the  average,  a  hundred  separate  items  of  news 
and  editorial  or  reportorial  comment  are  perused,  but  that  out 
of  the  hundred  about  five  or  six  prove  of  such  personal  interest 
to  the  reader  that  he  makes  up  his  mind  then  and  there  to  make 
use  of  them  in  the  future.  As  for  the  other  ninety-five  items, 
having  satisfied  his  curiosity  concerning  them,  he  thinks  no 
more  about  them.  In  that  half  hour  he  has  made  five  efforts  to 
exercise  his  memory,  and  ninety-five  times  he  has  practiced  the 
art  of  forgetting.  Can  anyone  wonder  that  we  average  Amer- 
icans are  apt  to  shy  at  a  bulky  volume — it  would  take  so  long  to 
work  through  it,  you  know;  we  like  our  literature  in  tabloidal 
form,  brief,  snappy  articles,  as  we  get  them  in  the  papers  and 
magazines.  Can  anyone  wonder  that  at  forty-five  we  must  spend 
five  times  as  much  time  and  ten  times  as  much  vital  energy  in 
memorizing  a  short  after-dinner  speech  as  we  spent  in  getting 
by  heart  the  whole  of  Webster  ^s  Repl}^  to  Hayne  when  we  were 
boys. 
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^William  F.  Rigge,  S.  J.,  F.  R.  A.  S.,  F.  A.  A.  A.  S. 

HAT  is  the  latest  in  astronomy!    Have  astronomers 
recently  made  any  startling  discoveries  ?  Is  the  ques- 
tion that  an  astronomer  is  often  called  upon  to  an- 
swer.   While  its  general  tenor  is  very  flattering,  in- 
asmuch as  it  implies  that  the  oldest  of  the  sciences 
is  as  vigorous  today  as  any  of  her  younger  sisters, 
the  questioners  forget  that  great  discoveries  are  al- 
ways the  result  of  years  of  painstaking  labor,  that  it 
requires  the  united  work  of  many  inconspicuous  plod- 
ders to  prepare  the  ground,  so  that  the  proper  genius  coming  at 
the  proper  time,  may  complete  the  work,  and  thus  seem  to  have 
done  it  himself. 

Astronomers  have  indeed  of  late  made  a  great  discovery. 
It  has  come  gradually.  Very  much  preliminary  work,  much  of  it 
seemingly  aimless  except  perhaps  in  its  general  purpose,  had 
been  carried  on  for  years  in  the  greatest  observatories  and  by 
the  most  able  men.  But  now  the  result  may  be  announced  with 
an  assurance,  which  may  not  yet  be  called  certainty,  but  w^hich 
has  promise  of  becoming  so  in  the  future.  Before  stating  the 
discovery  in  its  simplest  way,  let  me  make  it  more  intelligible 
and  more  appreciated  by  preparing  the  ground  in  advance. 

I  must  accordingly  premise  the  knowledge  of  two,  until  now, 
totally  dissimilar  facts.  The  first  is  w^hat  is  called  the  proper 
motion  of  the  stars.  When  w^e  speak  of  the  stars,  the  older 
amongst  us  are  apt  to  use  the  phrase  ^' fixed  stars.''  This  ad- 
jective no  longer  appears  in  our  modern  text  books,  and  the 
reason  is  that  so  many  stars  have  been  proved  to  be  in  motion, 
that  is,  in  a  motion  of  their  own,  on  their  own  responsibility 
might  say,  that  the  proof  of  a  star's  being  fixed  or  motionless 
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in  space,  would  be  as  impossible  by  actual  observation  as  it  is 
false  in  theory. 

The  proper  motions  of  the  stars  are  generally  divided  into 
two  classes,  those  athwart  the  sky  and  those  in  the  line  of  sight. 
The  first  are  shown  by  their  lateral  displacements  in  the  heavens, 
by  their  apparently  coming  nearer  to  or  receding  from  other 
stars.  This  is  the  only  proper  motion  that  a  telescope  can  show. 
It  is  exactly  like  the  blurring  on  a  photograph  of  an  object  which 
moves  during  the  time  of  its  exposure.  While  we  can  readily 
measure  its  apparent  motion  by  the  length  or  width  of  its  path 
in  fractions  of  an  inch  on  the  photographic  plate,  we  cannot  know 
the  real  motion  in  space  in  feet  and  inches  until  we  know  the 
distance  of  the  object. 

As  the  determination  of  the  distances  of  stars  is  probably 
the  most  delicate  of  all  problems,  the  speed  of  the  stars  in  miles 
per  second  is  subject  to  much  uncertainty.  The  ingenuity  of 
astronomers  has,  however,  discovered  some  way  out  of  the  dif- 
ficulty, by  treating  the  stars  in  classes  instead  of  individually, 
and,  by  means  of  considerations  which  would  take  us  too  far 
adrift  in  the  present  article,  finding  with  considerable  reliabil- 
ity the  distances  and  consequent  proper  motions  in  miles  per 
second,  of  average  stars  of  almost  all  magnitudes. 

The  second  method  finds  a  star's  proper  motion  in  the  line 
of  sight,  that  is  to  say,  directly  towards  or  away  from  us  in  a 
straight  line.  This  the  telescope  could  not  show  except  by  an 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  star's  brilliance,  just  as  we  may  to 
some  extent  judge  of  the  speed  of  an  approaching  or  receding 
automobile  at  night  by  the  rate  at  which  its  lights  change  in 
brightness.  This  is,  however,  absolutely  impossible  with  the 
stars  on  account  of  their  enormous  distance  from  us.  The 
spectroscope  helps  us  out  of  the  difficulty  by  showing  us  a  slight 
lateral  displacement  of  the  star's  spectrum,  just  as  if  we  were 
to  cut  a  w^all  map  in  tw^o  and  move  one  part  a  trifle  out  of  place. 
This  spectroscopic  method  has  the  enormous  advantage  that  it 
gives  us  the  velocity  of  the  star  in  miles  per  second  without  our 
needing  to  know  its  distance  from  the  earth.     And  besides,  it 
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gives  us  the  velocity  of  each  star  individually,  with  no  assump- 
tion at  all  as  to  classes.  While  the  first  method  gives  us,  to 
some  extent  the  speed  of  a  star  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
background  of  the  sky,  and  the  second  gives  it  to  us  very  accu- 
rately directly  towards  or  away  from  us,  neither  of  these  two 
methods  gives  us  the  velocity  in  any  other  direction,  that  is,  in 
what  a  non-professional  might  call  a  slanting  direction.  When 
both  methods  are  applicable  to  the  same  star,  as  happens  in  some 
cases,  we  can,  of  course,  compound  the  data  and  get  the  result- 
ant direction  and  speed.  In  either  method  however,  we  observe 
a  minimum,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  star's  speed  is  at  least  as 
great  as  our  measures  indicate,  and  is  most  probably  much 
greater. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  fact  that  bears  upon  our  sub- 
ject, the  classification  of  stars  according  to  their  spectra.  A 
spectrum,  as  we  all  probably  know,  is  the  rainbows-colored  band 
into  w^hich  any  light  may  be  drawn  by  a  triangular  glass  prism. 

The  sun's  white  light  is  separated  into  all  the  colors,  com- 
monly denominated  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo  and 
violet,  with  numerous  black  lines  or  interruptions,  or  at  least 
dimnesses,  in  the  series. 

The  stars  give  spectra  very  much  like  the  sun,  and  this  is 
a  sure  proof  that  they  are  self-luminous  suns  like  our  own,  and 
that  our  sun  is  a  star,  like  the  unnumbered  millions  that  dot  our 
nightly  skies.  But  while  the  general  character  of  the  spectra  is 
the  same  for  all  the  stars,  they  differ  in  particulars,  that  is,  in 
their  constituent  colors,  in  the  number  and  positions  of  their 
black  lines.  It  has  been  possible,  however,  to  divide  all  stellar 
spectra  into  a  certain  number  of  classes. 

Experiments  in  the  laboratory  coupled  with  analysis  have 
established  a  theory  of  evolution  of  the  stars,  according  to  wiiich 
they  condense  from  a  diffuse  nebula  or  cloud  of  cosmic  dust, 
then  become  intensely  brilliant  and  hot,  white-hot  as  we  may 
correctly  say,  when  they  are  in  their  prime.  Slowly  the  bril- 
liancy and  the  heat  lessen,  the  star  becomes  red-hot,  and  after- 
wards ceases  to  be  visible  at  all.    The  period  of  the  life  history 
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of  any  particular  star  is  shown  by  the  character  of  its  spectrum, 
especially  by  the  number  and  position  of  its  black  lines  and  their 
sharpness  or  diffuseness.  It  goes  without  saying  that  untold 
millions  of  years  are  needed  to  complete  the  cycle  of  evolution. 
The  painstaking,  and  apparently  aimless,  labor  of  astronomers 
has  measured  the  proper  motions  of  stars  and  tabulated  them 
along  with  the  class  of  their  spectra.  Professor  W.  W.  Camp- 
bell, director  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  deserves  the  credit  of 
having  been  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first  absolutely,  to  suspect, 
then  to  detect,  and  finally  to  prove  that  there  is  a  sure  connec- 
tion between  the  velocity  of  a  star  and  the  class  of  its  spectrum. 
That  is  to  say,  and  this  is  the  great  discovery,  that  if  the  theory 
of  stellar  evolution  is  true,  as  is  generally  admitted,  then  a 
star's  speed  increases  with  its  age.  At  the  beginning  of  its 
career,  when  the  matter  that  is  to  condense  into  a  star,  is  noth- 
ing but  a  diffuse  cloud  of  cosmic  dust,  it  seems  to  have  no  mo- 
tion at  all,  to  be  independent,  as  it  were,  of  the  force  of  gravita- 
tion. Slowly  it  gathers  speed  with  age,  and  finally  attains  its 
maximum  when  it  has,  as  we  might  say,  ceased  to  be,  ceased  at 
least  as  a  star  in  the  ordinary  sense,  that  is,  as  a  sun,  a  self- 
luminous  body. 

Astronomers  themselves  are  still  so  amazed  by  the  great- 
ness of  this  recent  discovery,  that  they  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  recover  their  breath,  and  to  tell  us  what  must  have  been  a 
star's  ancestry  and  what  becomes  of  it  when  it  is  a  dead  sun. 
Difficulties  there  are  already,  of  course,  as  there  must  be  to 
every  theory,  but  this  one  fits  in  so  nicely  with  many  other  dis- 
covered facts,  and  is  so  universally  accepted  by  the  ablest  lead- 
ers in  the  science,  that  astronomers  are  all  on  tiptoe  to  see  what 
it  will  lead  to. 
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DUCATION  for  March  contains  an  interesting  dis- 
17*   I     cussion  on  the  ^'Mission  of  the  High  School  in  the 
•"         Community ' '  by  Mr.  Frank  P.  Bachman,  of  the  com- 
mittee on  School  Inquiry,  New  York  City,  during 
the  course  of  which  he  says : 

'^In  a  large  as  in  a  small  city,  the  minor  mission 
of  the  high  school  is  to  prepare  for  college,  for  but 
one  student  in  three  entering  the  city  high  school 
ever  graduates,  and  not  to  exceed  a  half  of  those 
finishing  the  course  ever  go  farther ;  and  though  fitting  for  high- 
er instruction  may  be  taken  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  work 
of  all  city  schools  other  than  technical  or  commercial,  it  has  been 
advocated  that  the  interest  of  the  municipality  of  size  might 
better  be  served  by  a  single  school  having  this  as  its  sole  mis- 
sion. *  *  *  * 

^^  We  would  then  limit  the  mission  of  the  high  school  in  rural 
districts  to  preparing  country  children  to  live  and  work  in  the 
country,  and  would  make  its  primary  mission  in  the  small  city 
and  in  the  city  of  size  the  giving  of  young  people  an  education 
which  has  a  broad  basis  in  science,  literature,  history  and  art, 
and  yet  prepares  directly  for  entrance  upon  life  pursuit.  The 
dignity  of  the  high  school  is  not  thereby,  as  we  believe,  lowered, 
nor  is  its  field  of  influence  narrowed.  There  is  rather  opened  to 
the  high  school  a  field  of  larger  usefulness,  for  greater  oppor- 
tunity is  given  it  to  touch  the  life  of  its  students,  to  enter  into 
the  affairs  of  the  community  at  the  point  where  there  is  need, 
and  to  become  a  factor  in  determining  the  welfare  and  develop- 
ment of  the  social  body.  In  the  performance  of  this  larger 
service,  the  high  school  ministers  to  all  the  people,  becomes  true 
to  the  forces  giving  it  existence,  and  worthy  of  the  full  support 
of  the  whole  community.'^ 


The  Yale  Alumni  Weekly  for  the  first  week  in  March  of  this 
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year  contains  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  mid-year  alumni 
Return  to  the  Campus,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  personally 
acquainted  with  the  changing  educational  equipment  and 
with  Yale^s  educational  problems  and  staff.  The  meeting 
was  a  decided  success  and  the  alumni  in  attendance  took  advant- 
age of  the  opportunity  to  organize  the  ^^  Associated  New  England 
Yale  Clubs. '^ 


The  recently  issued  Harvard  University  Directory  shows 
that  there  are  35,194  living  men  who  have  been  connected  with 
the  University.  The  law  men  lead  in  point  of  numbers  with 
5,980,  Educational  comes  next  with  4,296,  the  other  departments 
are  represented  as  follows : 

Medicine,  excepting  Dental  Medicine,  3,375 ;  Finance,  1,813 ; 
Manufacturing  1,793 ;  the  Ministry  1,109. 

Massachusetts  has  the  largest  number  of  Harvard  men  of 
any  state  in  the  union,  with  15,693,  Boston  alone  having  6,480  of 
the  number. 


President  Eliot  of  Harvard  in  a  recent  article  speaks  as 
follows  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  donation  of 
Austin  Hall,  which  was  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  College 
of  Law : 

^ '  One  cool  autumn  day  in  1882  I  was  walking  rapidly  down 
Court  Street  on  my  way  to  a  Corporation  meeting  in  State  Street 
when  I  saw  Mr.  Edward  Austin  of  Boston  coming  towards  me 
on  the  same  sidewalk.  When  I  was  almost  upon  him,  he  held 
up  his  cane  and  said  sharply,  ^Charles,  stop!'  He  was  an  old 
friend  of  my  father  and  mother  and  had  known  me  from  boy- 
hood. I  halted,  but  reluctantly;  for  I  feared  I  should  be  late 
at  the  Corporation  meeting.  With  a  quizzical  expression  of 
countenance  he  said  *  Charles,  what  is  the  next  building  you  want 
at  Cambridge ! '  I  replied  that  I  thought  a  new  Law  School  was 
the  most  needed  building ;  that  Dane  Hall  was  too  small  for  the 
present  number  of  students,  and  that  the  very  valuable  library 
of  the  Law  School  was  there  much  exposed  to  destruction  by 
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fire.  Mr.  Austin  turned  down  the  corners  of  his  mouth  and  re- 
plied, *  Oh,  the  devil,  a  Law  School !  I  hate  lawyers, '  but  after 
a  brief  silence  asked  how  much  a  good  building  for  the  Law 
School  w^ould  cost.  I  said  that  would  depend  on  the  size  of  the 
building  and  the  nature  of  the  materials,  but  that  I  thought  a 
thoroughly  good  building  might  cost  from  sixty  to  eighty 
thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Austin  said,  ^  Would  one  hundred  thous- 
and dollars  do  it?'  'Yes,'  I  said,  'surely.'  'I'm  your  man,' 
said  Mr.  Austin;  'let  me  know  what  architect  you  would  be  sat- 
isfied with.'  I  hastened  to  the  Corporation  meeting  and  re- 
ported the  interview.  They  advised  me  to  ascertain  whether 
H.  H.  Eichardson,  the  eminent  architect  would  be  agreeable  to 
Mr.  Austin.  I  soon  ascertained  that  Mr.  Richardson  was  Mr. 
Austin's  choice;  and  he  was  at  once  commissioned  to  prepare 
plans  for  a  building  which  was  to  stand  on  Holmes  Place.  Mr. 
Richardson,  being  provided  with  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
rooms  desirable  in  the  new  building  and  the  uses  of  those  rooms, 
soon  submitted  to  Mr.  Austin  a  design  much  resembling  the  de- 
sign of  the  present  Austin  Hall,  except  that  the  two  wings  were 
as  high  as  the  rest  of  the  building.  It  appeared,  however,  that 
this  design  would  probably  cost  $165,000.  Mr.  Austin  was  much 
interested  in  the  handsome  design,  but  declared  that  he  would 
not  give  so  much  as  $165,000  and  that  the  plans  must  be  reduced. 
Mr.  Richardson  made  some  reductions  very  unwillingly  and  still 
the  lowest  bid  on  the  new  design  amounted  to  $135,000.  There- 
upon the  then  Treasurer  of  the  University,  Edward  W.  Hooper, 
to  whom  Mr.  Austin  was  much  attached,  and  who  was  also  an 
intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Richardson,  was  brought  into  the  nego- 
tiation. The  procedure  was  as  follows :  '  If  I  give  you  my 
check  for  $135,000,  will  you  undertake  to  build  this  Hall  on 
Richardson's  modified  designs,  and  will  the  Corporation  under- 
take to  pay  all  extras  which  may  arise  on  the  contracts,  and  also 
agree  that  no  building  shall  ever  be  placed  within  sixty  feet  of 
my  hall?'  Mr.  Hooper  procured  the  assent  of  the  Corporation 
to  these  conditions ;  whereupon  Mr.  Austin  handed  his  check  to 
the  treasurer  for  the  amount  specified. ' ' 
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An  attempt  is  being  made  at  Oberlin  College  to  secure  by 
popular  subscription  a  fund  for  the  construction  of  a  college 
theatre. 

All  men  in  Oberlin  are  to  be  asked  to  sign  a  pledge  stating 
that  they  neither  belong  nor  intend  to  belong  to  any  college 
secret  organization. 


President  Wheeler  of  the  University  of  California  an- 
nounced recently  that  during  the  past  college  year  a  sum  between 
two  and  three  millions  of  dollars,  and  aggregating  closer  to  the 
last  amount,  had  been  received  as  gifts  from  friends  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

^^Some  people  wonder  how  we  can  use  all  this  money,'' 
said  Dr.  Wheeler,  ^^but  the  fact  remains  that  the  University  is 
poorer  today  than  in  its  history.  We  have  come  to  a  hill  top. 
Duty  increases  as  years  go  on;  needs  become  greater  as  we  see 
now  more  clearly  the  work  to  perform.  Our  buildings  are  in- 
adequate, but  our  students  take  it  good-naturedly.*  *  *  * 

Private  generosities  during  the  past  year  have  outnumbered 
the  state  income. ' ' 


The  financial  report  of  Leland  Stanford  University,  re- 
cently published  in  the  *^ Stanford  Alumnus,"  shows  that  the 
University's  endowment  is  $23,961,338,30.  Its  expenditures 
from  Aug-ust  1,  1912,  to  July  31,  1913,  were  $1,461,315,53,  of 
which  $423,484.05  was  spent  for  professors '  salaries. 


Writing  in  the  Wisconsin  Alumni  magazine  for  March, 
Mrs.  Lois  K.  Mathews,  Dean  of  Women,  says : 

'^How  shall  women  be  trained  for  social  responsibility! 
First,  by  the  development  to  their  fullest  possible  extent  of  all 
their  powers,  physical,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual,  to  the 
end  that  each  woman  may  know  her  powers  and  her  limitations. 
In  other  words,  train  her  as  an  individual,  help  her  to  realize 
herself,  and  lead  her  to  a  divine  discontent  with  selfish  individ- 
ualism.   Second,  and  at  the  same  time  teach  her  her  inescapable 
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obligation  to  the  various  groups  into  whose  membership  she  is 
born — the  family,  the  social  group,  the  civic  group.  Teach  her 
by  concrete  tasks,  by  working  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  other 
women,  that  imagination  and  sympathy  which  make  for  the  so- 
cial point  of  view.  Teach  her  by  the  attitude  of  the  institution 
of  higher  learning  to  which  she  looks  for  her  inspiration — 
whether  immediately  within  its  walls  or  longingly  from  a  remote 
horizon — that  the  only  social  experience  worth  having  is  the 
sort  that  women  like  Miss  Adams  have,  the  social  experience 
that  makes  every  man,  woman  or  child  at  ease  in  her  presence 
because  of  an  intuitive  sense  that  their  ideals  and  aspirations  are 
at  one.  Given  such  a  point  of  view,  and  the  tools  with  which 
to  work,  and  one  need  not  worry  about  achievement;  for  such, 
social  responsibility  is  bound  to  find  its  outlet  in  service  to  the 
communit}^  To  provide  such  training  and  such  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  every  w^oman  who  desires  it,  or — as  Mr.  Benson 
says,  Svho  desires  to  desire  it,'  such  is  the  obligation  and  the 
responsibility  of  every  institution  of  higher  learning; ' ' 


Arrangements  are  already  being  made  for  the  fourth  an- 
nual home-coming  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Alumni  to 
be  held  on  October  31,  1914,  the  occasion  being  a  foot-ball  game 
between  Wisconsin  and  Chicago.  A  special  home-coming  sec- 
retary is  at  present  engaged  in  working  out  the  details  of  the 
affair. 


President  Hibben  of  Princeton  University  announced  late 
in  March  that  Mr.  Edgar  Palmer,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1903 
has  offered  to  build  a  stadium  and  present  it  to  the  university 
for  the  use  of  the  athletic  association  in  time  to  be  used  for  the 
Yale  football  game  next  fall. 

The  stadium  will  be  built  of  reinforced  concrete  in  the  shape 
of  the  letter  ^ '  U, ' '  and  will  seat  41,000  persons.  The  estimated 
cost  is  $300,000,  to  be  given  entirely  by  Mr.  Palmer. 

The  object  of  the  gift  is  to  increase  the  endowment  and  in- 
come of  the  university  by  giving  back  into  the    treasury    for 
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scholastic  purpose  the  money  now  spent  annually  for  the  erec- 
tion of  temporary  bleachers  for  big  football  games. 

The  field  will  be  used  for  football  and  track  athletics  only. 


Professor  Alvin  S.  Johnson,  who  occupies  the  chair  of 
Economics  in  Cornell  University,  has  sent  broadcast  over  the 
United  states  to  business  men  a  circular  letter,  which  is  in  part 
as  follows: 

^^I  am  conducting  an  investigation,  into  the  relation  be- 
tween financial  interests  and  the  endeavor  to  establish  perma- 
nent international  peace.  I  am  seeking  to  find  out  exactly  how 
strong  a  brake  trade  and  investment  do  place  upon  the  wheels 
of  war.  As  you  know,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  loose  as- 
sertion to  the  effect  that  the  nations  of  the  modern  world  are 
bound  together  by  ^  chains  of  gold,  ^  and  that  commerce  is  killing 
militarism.  In  a  general  way  I  believe  this  is  true,  but  I  want  to 
ascertain,  scientifically,  whether  it  is  or  not. 

The  points  on  which  I  particularly  invite  an  expression  of 
opinion  are : 

1.  How  much  damage  to  our  financial  interests  would  a 
war  with  some  other  naval  power  (e.  g.  Japan  or  Germany)  in- 
flict! 

2.  "Would  a  big  European  war  in  which  we  took  no  part 
seriously  imperil  our  prosperity! 

3.  Would  you  approve  of  using  force  to  maintain  order  in 
Latin  American  countries  I 

4.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to  enforce  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  by  arms! 

6.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  peace  movement  is  pract- 
ical in  its  aims  or  methods ! 

7.  Do  you  approve  of  a  large  navy!  How  many  battle- 
ships do  you  think  the  United  States  ought  to  build  each  year. 


Dr.  Arthur  A  Knoch  of  the  Walnut  Hill  High  School,  Cin- 
cinnati, said  in  an  address  on  April  2nd  before  the  American 
Physical  Education  Association  at  St.  Louis : 
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''Our  public  officials  ought  to  know/'  lie  said,  "that  such 
strenuous  physical  exertion  exhausts  almost  all  organs,  and  that 
a  dilated  heart  is  the  natural  result  of  the  unresonably  prolong- 
ed tension  incident  to  such  games.  Our  ideal  should  not  cul- 
minate in  the  training  of  young  athletes,  but  in  the  education  of 
mentally  and  physically  sound  and  harmoniously  developed  men 
and  women  whose  gait,  posture  and  bodily  movements  would 
arouse  admiration  of  all. 

"The  general  opinion  of  progressive  pedagogues  and 
physicians  is  rapidly  developing  a  conviction  that  undue  pressure 
is  applied  and  applied  prematurely  in  forcing  the  mental  de- 
velopment of  school  children.  It  is  cruel  to  demand  that  chil- 
dren from  6  to  10  years  should  remain  in  a  completely  passive 
position  five  hours  daily  in  a  musty,  generally  overheated  school 
room  when  every  fibre  impels  them  to  run  into  the  free  and 
beautiful  out  of  doors. 

"We  overburden  our  pupils  mentally  at  too  early  an  age, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  such  lamentable  results  are 
obtained  during  the  first  four  school  years.'' 
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RANDOM  VERSES. 
*Joseph  B.  Egan,  A.  B. 

God-given  power  in  the  seed ;  alone 
It  is  rolling  aside  each  imprisoning  stone. 
The  dream  of  flower  in  the  roots  of  the  rose, 
And  the  sap  surges  up  and  the  new  leaf  grows. 

The  dream  and  the  power ! 
These  two ! 

And  the  Earth  gives  dower, 

And  the  sun  shines  down  on  a  dream  come  true. 


Today,  though  Winter  lingered,  a  bird  sang. 

A  meadow-lark's  clear  liquid  note. 
I  was  startled,  so  sudden  it  rang; 

Then — 0,  The  sky  brightened. 
The  whole  world  lightened. 
And  I  would  have  answered  with  jubilant  song, 

But  the  pain  in  my  throat. 
And  the  surge  in  my  heart  were  so  strong. 


Hark!  Through  the  twilight's  dream  and  hush 

Illusive  as  an  echo  faintly  heard! 
'Tis  not  the  tinkle  of  a  brook  on  singing  stone. 

The  pipes  of  Pan  amid  the  pines,  wind-blown. 
The  drowsy  tinkle  of  the  homing  herd ; 
But  in  some  leafy  steeple,  far,  with  tone 

Of  silver-clappered  bells, 
The  clear  sweet  chiming  of  the  Hermit  Thrush. 


*A.  B.,  Creighton,   '99;    Harvard,   '05.   Sub-master,  Washington   Grammar 
School,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  executive  council  of  the  re- 
cently organized  Pan-Alumni  As- 
sociation held  a  meeting  on  Mon- 
day, March  23,  and  took  prelimin- 
ary steps  toward  a  monster  cele- 
bration in  the  way  of  home-com- 
ing to  be  held  during  commence- 
ment week.  The  evening  of  April 
28  was  selected  for  a  big  banquet 
at  which  there  will  be  present  the 
seniors  of  the  colleges  of  law, 
medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy, 
arts  and  sciences,  as  well  as  a 
large  number  of  the  alumni.  A 
special  attempt  will  be  made  to 
induce  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
out-of-town  alumni  to  attend  and 
it  is  expected  that  at  least  three 
hundred  people  will  be  present 
at  the  banquet.  A  program  of 
compelling  interest  will  be  arrang- 
ed and  the  entire  executive  council 
will  serve  as  an  entertainment 
committee.  Just  what  the  nature 
of  the  entertainment  will  be  has 
not  been  disclosed,  but  it  will  be 
unusual  and  of  a  kind  not  soon 
to  be  forgotten.  The  officers  of 
the  Association  are  determined  to 
make  the  week  of  April  27  one  big 
holiday  for  Creighton  men  and  are 
anxious  to  hear  from  every 
alumnus  with  suggestions  for  mak- 
ing the  affair  a  success.  This  is 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
school  that  such  a  home-coming 
has  been  undertaken,  and  the  com- 


mittee is  anxious  to  have  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  every 
Creighton  man.  With  an  alumni 
body  numbering  about  two  thou- 
sand, the  committee  on  arrange- 
ments feels  that  it  should  be  easy 
to  have  the  biggest  varsity  turn- 
out that  Omaha  has  ever  seen. 
Alumni  living  in  the  same  parts 
of  the  country  are  urged  to  come 
together  and  the  departmental  of- 
ficers are  expected  to  boost  sys- 
tematically from  now  until  the 
banquet.  Recent  letters  from  a 
number  of  out-of-town  alumni 
have  expressed  a  desire  for  just 
such  an  occasion  as  this  and  the 
officers  of  the  Association  have 
therefore  been  willing  to  under- 
take the  affair  in  the  expectation 
that  they  will  receive  the  loyal 
support  of  every  Creighton  man. 
Arrangements  are  under  way 
for  special  clinics  to  be  given 
in  the  colleges  of  medicine  and 
dentistry  at  times  which  will  not 
conflict  with  the  home-coming 
dinner. 

In  accordance  with  the  by-laws 
of  the  Association,  the  following 
notice  has  been  handed  to  the 
Chronicle  for  publication. 
To  the  Alumni  of  Creighton  Uni- 
versity : 

In  accordance  with  Section  6  of 
the  By-laws  of  the  Creighton  Uni- 
versity Alumni  Association,  notice 
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is  hereby  given  that  the  Executive 
Council  has  made  the  following 
nominations  for  the  various  of- 
fices of  the  Association  for  elec- 
tion or  rejection  at  the  meeting 
to  be  held  on  the  evening  of  April 
28th. 

President :  John  A.  Bennewitz, 
A.  M.  '04,  asssitant  attorney, 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
Omaha;  Vice  Presidents:  Hon. 
Maurice  F.  Donegan,  A.  B.  '95, 
judge,  district  court,  Davenport, 
la. ;  M.  J.  Scott,  M.  D.,  '03,  chief 
surgeon,  St.  James'  Hospital, 
Butte,  Montana;  Hon.  A.  P. 
Schnell,  LL.  B.,  '06,  judge  of  the 
county  court,  Sturgis,  South  Da- 
kota ;  G.  M.  Boehler,  D.  D.  S.,  '08, 
Alma,  Nebraska,  and  C.  B.  Fricke, 
Ph.  D.,  '03,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa ; 
Secretary,  E.  F.  Leary,  A.  M.,  LL., 
B.,  '07 ;  Treasurer,  H.  V.  Burkley, 
Arts,  80,  Omaha.  Executive 
Council:  College  of  Medicine,  T. 
J.  Dwyer,  M.  D.,  '02 ;  B.  M.  Riley, 
M.  D.,  '00.  Arts ;  Dan  B.  Butler, 
Arts,  '09 ;  J.  A.  C.  Kennedy,  Arts, 
'85.  College  of  Law,  J.  I.  Negley, 
LL.  B.,  '06 ;  Anson  H.  Biglow,  LL. 
B.,  '12.  College  of  Dentistry,  E. 
H.  Bruening,  D.  D.  S.,  '03 ;  W.  L. 
Shearer,  '02.  College  of  Pharm- 
acy, F.  B.  Starke,  Ph.  G.,  '13,  and 
F.  W.  Marshall,   '07. 

Additional  nominations  may  be 
made  by  any  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  writing,  provided  each 
such  nomination  be  signed  by  at 
least  tAventy  members.  All  such 
nominations  should  be  forwarded 
to  the  secretary  within  ten  days 
from  this  date. 


fci  the  issue  of  the  Courier  for 
April  15,  a  ballot  was  printed 
containing  the  names  of  all  can- 
didates for  the  various  offices  of 
the  Association  and  all  ballots 
should  be  returned  to  the  secretary 
on  April  28th. 

EDWARD  J.  McVANN, 

President. 
EDWARD  F.  LEARY, 

Secretary. 


The  regular  semi-annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Medical  faculty  was 
held  in  Court  Room  No.  2  of  the 
College  of  Law  on  Monday  even- 
ing, March  16th,  with  Dr.  A.  L. 
Muirhead,  Dean,  presiding.  Presi- 
dent Magevney  spoke  briefly  on 
the  important  place  occupied  by 
the  College  of  Medicine  and  short 
talks  were  made  by  various  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  as  follows:  Dr. 
A.  D.  Dunn,  "Relation  of  the 
Medical  College  to  the  Hospital;" 
Dr.  Rudolph  Rix,  ''The  Use  of 
Clinical  Material;"  Dr.  B.  M. 
Riley,  "Correlation  of  Subjects  in 
Medicine;"  Dr.  C.  C.  Crowley, 
"The  Work  of  the  Laboratory," 
and  Dr.  Hugo  Wightman,  "The 
Teaching  of  Anatomy."  These 
topics  were  discussed  at  consid- 
erable length  by  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  many  help- 
ful suggestions  were  made.  The 
meeting  was  the  largest,  most  en- 
thusiastic and  from  every  view- 
point the  most  successful  medical 
faculty  meeting  in  the  history  of 
the  school.      

Mr.  John  W.  Delehant,  LL.  B., 
'13,  who  is  practising  at  Beatrice, 
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Nebraska,  was  in  Omaha  the  latter 
part  of  March  and  reported  that 
the  fifteen  Creighton  graduates  in 
Gage  County  are  doing  well.  An 
attempt  will  be  made  to  have  the 
entire  delegation  attend  the  home- 
coming banquet  on  April  28th. 


The  Medical  Seminar  met  at  the 
Law  School  on  Friday  evening, 
March  20th,  and  listened  to  a 
very  interesting  program. 


Eev.  A.  J.  Burrowes,  S.  J.,  Pro- 
vincial of  the  Missouri  province, 
spent  ten  days  in  Omaha,  late  in 
March,  visiting  the  University  and 
Avas  very  favorably  impressed  by 
what  he  saw  at  Creighton. 


Arrangements  are  being  made 
for  the  commencement  exercises 
which  will  be  held  at  the  Brandeis 
Theater  on  April  30th.  This  year 
for  the  first  time  the  Pharmacy 
College  will  be  represented  among 
the  graduates,  their  classes  here- 
tofore having  finished  earlier  than 
April.  

The  Dental  alumni  are  boosting 
the  commencement  week  home- 
coming with  a  will  and  are  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  a  series  of 
clinics. 


Dean  Martin  of  the  Law  Col- 
lege acted  as  one  of  the  three 
judges  of  the  Bellevue-Doane  de- 
bate held  at  Bellevue  College  on 
Friday  evening,  March  20th. 


It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention 
two  experiments  that  are  now  be- 


ing performed  by  the  students  in 
the  college  physical  laboratory  in 
order  to  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  what  is  actually  being  done  in 
this  course,  which  as  may  be  re- 
membered, was  introduced  last 
September,  and  for  which  a  spe- 
cial set  of  apparatus,  costing  about 
six  hundred  dollars  was  pur- 
chased. 

The  first  experiment  has  for  its 
purpose  the  determination  of  the 
efficiency  of  a  steam  engine,  that 
is,  the  ratio  of  the  power  it  gives 
out  to  that  put  into  it.  Steam  is 
generated  in  a  small  boiler,  which 
is  connected  by  rubber  tubing  to 
the  engine,  so  that  an  excessive 
pressure  will  merely  break  the 
connection  and  prevent  all  pos- 
sibility of  mishap.  The  area  of 
the  piston,  together  with  the 
pressure  upon  it  per  square  inch, 
as  shown  by  a  gauge,  as  well  as 
the  length  of  the  stroke  and  the 
number  of  revolutions  per  minute, 
give  Avhat  is  called  the  indicated 
horsepower,  one  horsepower  be- 
ing the  force  required  to  raise 
33,000  pounds  one  foot  high  in 
one  minute. 

On  the  shaft  of  the  fl^^wheel  a 
beam  is  made  fast  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  when  a  weight  is  placed 
on  one  side  of  it,  the  engine  in  its 
effort  to  twirl  the  beam  can  just 
overcome  the  friction  and  the  pull 
of  the  weight,  and  keep  the  beam 
horizontal.  Such  a  contrivance  is 
called  a  Prony  brake,  and  shows 
the  actual  work  done  by  the  en- 
gine since  it  practically  carries  a 
knoAvn  weight  over  a  known  cir- 
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cumference  a  certain  number  of 
times  a  minute.  The  ratio  of  this 
actual  horsepower  to  the  indicated 
one,  is  then  the  efficiency  of  the 
engine. 

When  a  run  has  been  made,  the 
gas  burner  is  withdrawn,  and  the 
boiler  filled  with  a  measured 
quantity  of  cold  water.  On  re- 
placing the  burner,  which  has  not 
been  touched  in  any  other  way, 
the  rate  at  which  it  raises  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  shows 
its  thermal  efficiency.  Then  know- 
ing the  quantity  of  gas  consumed 
and  its  cost  per  thousand  feet, 
the  cost  of  a  delivered  horsepower 
may  be  figured. 

The  students  unanimously  con- 
sider this  experiment  as  the  most 
interesting  one  they  have  ever 
had.  And  it  is  no  less  useful,  since 
the  identical  principles  and  meth- 
ods and  terms  are  used  that  they 
will  m.eet  later  in  professional 
work. 

The  second  experiment  to  be 
mentioned  here  is  more  scientific 
still,  and  entails  the  use  of  fully 
ten  different  but  connected  instru- 
ments. Its  object  is  to  test  the 
correction  of  the  calibration  of 
an  ammeter  by  what  is  called  the 
absolute  method,  an  ammeter,  as 
is  well  known,  being  an  electric 
meter  that  indicates  the  quantity 
of  electricity  actually  flowing 
through  the  wires. 

Experiment  and  analysis,  as 
conducted  by  the  foremost  scien- 
tific thinkers,  have  established  the 
fact  that  each  ampere  of  current 
deposits    about    one — more    accu- 


rately 1.181 — gram  of  copper  in 
an  hour.  The  experiment  then 
divides  itself  into  two  parts,  as- 
certaining the  amount  of  copper 
deposited,  and  measuring  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  current  with  refer- 
ence to  the  strength  of  the  earth's 
magnetism  on  the  laboratory 
table.  The  first  is  done  by  plac- 
ing plates  of  copper  in  a  solution 
of  copper  sulphate,  allowing  the 
current  to  carry  copper  from,  one 
plate  to  the  other,  and  weighing 
the  plates  on  an  analytic  balance 
before  and  after  the  operation. 
The  second  part  employs  a  tangent 
galvanometer  and  presupposes  a 
previous  experiment  on  magnet- 
ism, the  current  being  furnished 
by  a  motor  generator. 

The  motor  uses  the  alternating 
current  from  the  city  mains  and 
measures  it  by  means  of  its  own 
ammeter  and  voltmeter.  The  gen- 
erator or  dynamo  delivers  a  di- 
rect current  which  is  recorded  by 
another  voltmeter  and  the  am- 
meter that  is  to  be  tested,  and  is 
kept  constant  by  resistances  in 
the  line  and  in  the  field.  And 
finally  there  are  the  plating  bath, 
the  tangent  galvanometer  with 
its  commutator  and  the  analytic 
balance  which  is  capable  of  weigh- 
ing one  ten-thousandth  of  a  gram 
or  one  three  hundred-thousandth 
of  an  ounce. 


Among  the  recent  visitors  at 
the  College  of  Arts  were  Superin- 
tendents N.  M.  Graham  of  South 
Omaha,  A.  E.  Fisher  of  Aurora, 
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and    W.    A.    Yoder   of   Douglas 
County. 


Mr.  Riley  Roach,  Medicine,  16, 
has  been  appointed  Pharmacist  at 
the  Douglas  County  Hospital. 


The  recently  organized  Junior 
Mandolin  Club  will  make  its  first 
appearance  at  the  final  elocution 
contest  held  at  the  Arts  College 
late  in  May. 


Professor  Bach  is  busy  with  the 
University  orchestra  rehearsing 
Haydn's  Symphony.  A  public 
concert  will  be  given  by  the  or- 
chestra in  the  near  future. 


Mr.  Charles  F.  Schrempp,  LL. 
B.  '13,  who  is  now  practising  his 
profession  as  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Herold  &  Schrempp  at 
Seneca,  Kansas,  called  at  the  Col- 
lege on  March  23rd.  Mr.  Schrempp 
reports  that  he  is  prospering  and 
that  his  partner  will  probably  be 
candidate  for  Congress,  in  which 
case  he  may  be  named  as  candi- 
date for  County  Attorney. 


Mr.  Frank  A.  Safranek,  Law 
'13,  has  recently  opened  an  office 
for  the  practice  of  law  at  Tecum- 
seb,  Nebraska. 


Mr.  A.  F.  Brungardt,  LL.  B.  '13, 
has  been  appointed  attorney  to 
the  Kansas  Fire  Board  and  has 
taken  up  his  duties  with  head- 
quarters at  Topeka.  The  ap- 
pointment is  a  lucrative  one  and 


will  give  Mr.  Brungardt  a  chance 
to  travel  over  the  state. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Whelan,  LL.  B.  '13, 
called  at  the  Law  School  recently 
on  his  way  to  Casper,  Wyoming, 
where  he  is  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law. 


Mr.  Guy  N.  Parmenter,  LL.  B. 
'13,  is  doing  well  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  at  Eugene,  Oregon. 


Dr.  Joseph  F.  Borghoff,  '13,  has 
been  confined  to  his  room  for  the 
past  ten  days  at  the  Clarkson 
Hospital,  where  he  is  interne. 


Dr.  Max  Flothow,  '13,  was  mar- 
ried on  March  18th  at  Salt  Lake 
to  Miss  Rena  Redman.  Dr.  Flo- 
thow has  purchased  the  practice 
of  Dr.  O'Connor  at  Woodbine, 
Iowa,  where  he  will  reside. 


Dr.  Louis  Storkan,  President  of 
the  senior  class  of  the  College  of 
Medicine,  recently  returned  from 
the  funeral  of  his  father  at  Wil- 
bur, Nebraska. 


Professor  John  A.  Bennewitz 
has  completed  his  course  on  Con- 
veyancing and  the  Examination 
of  Abstracts  in  the  Law  School, 
and  Judge  English  has  finished 
his  course  on  Criminal  Procedure. 


Mr.  Robert  J.  Webb,  LL.  B.  '11, 
has  formed  a  copartnership  with 
Mr.  Francis  A.  Mulfinger  for  the 
practice    of   law,   with   offices   in 
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the  Omaha  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, Omaha. 


Professor  Rigge,  Director  of  the 
University  observatory,  observed 
the  recent  eclipse  of  the  moon  on 
Wednesday  evening,  March  11th. 
Fortunately,  the  sky  was  clear 
and  the  eclipse  could  therefore 
be  followed  very  closely.  The 
eclipse  began  at  8:42,  the  mid- 
dle was  reached  at  10 :13,  and  the 
moon  left  the  shadow  at  11 :44. 
More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  face 
of  the  moon  was  darkened  by  the 
earth's  shadow  at  10:13.  Of  the 
four  eclipses  that  will  occur  this 
year,  this  was  the  only  one  that 
could  be  observed  all  over  the 
United   States. 


ment  training  schools  for  military 
service,  the  other  being  Mr. 
Thomas  Lanphier,  who  is  now 
studying  at  West  Point. 


Mr.  Walter  E.  Driscoll,  a  third- 
year  student  in  the  Preparatory 
Department  of  the  University, 
recently  left  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis.  Mr.  Dris- 
coll won  the  appointment  by  ex- 
cellence in  an  examination  which 
he  took  some  time  ago.  He  is  a 
brother  of  Mr.  Hal  Driscoll,  a 
graduate  of  the  College  of  Arts, 
and  former  student  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Law,  but  now  one  of  the 
government  employes  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  where  he  resides  with 
his  mother. 

Mr.  Driscoll  is  the  second 
Creighton  student  within  the  past 
few  years   to   enter   the    govern- 


On  Thursday  evening,  March 
19,  the  University  auditorium  pre- 
sented a  spectacle  ot  unusual  tens- 
ity, for  the  friends  of  Creighton 
had  gathered  in  goodly  numbers 
to  witness  the  annual  contest  be- 
tween the  debating  teams  repre- 
senting the  University  of  South 
Dakota  and  Creighton. 

Interest  in  the  affair  was  the 
keener  because  South  Dakota  had 
won  the  fjreceeding  three  debates, 
and  the  fear  was  general  that 
Creighton  might  go  down  to  de- 
feat again.  However,  this  year 
for  the  first  time  the  University 
had  the  advantage  of  systematic 
coaching.  Professor  Neal  D.  Rear- 
don  of  the  College  of  Law  having 
taken  charge  of  the  team  and  as- 
sisted in  their  preparation.  How 
well  Professor  Reardon  and  his 
men  worked  was  proven  as  the 
debate  proceeded  and  the  general 
opinion  found  fitting  expression 
in  the  decision  of  the  judges 
against  South  Dakota,  the  vote  be- 
ing two  to  one  in  favor  of  Creigh- 
ton. 

The  members  of  the  South  Da- 
kota team  were  Messrs.  Floyd  R. 
Poole,  M.  Q.  Sharpe  and  Henry 
C.  Mundt,  all  registered  in  the 
College  of  Law  at  Vermillion.  Mr. 
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C.  E.  Lyon,  professor  of  English 
and  Public  Speaking  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dakota  coached  the 
team  and  accompanied  it  to  Oma- 
ha, where  with  Mr.  E.  F.  Dough- 
erty, Law,  '16,  he  acted  as  time 
keeper  during  the  debate. 

The  question  for  debate  was, 
Kesolved :  ' '  That  the  Provision  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Act  exempting 
the  coastwise  shipping  of  the 
United  States  from  the  payment 
of  tolls  should  be  repealed," 
South  Dakota  taking  the  affirm- 
ative and  Creighton  the  negative. 
The  debate  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Poole,  who,  after  stating  the 
question,  proceeded  to  show  that 
the  efficient  management  of  the 
Panama  Canal  demanded  the  re- 
peal of  the  tolls  act.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Sheehan,  Creigh- 
ton's  first  speaker,  who  defined 
the  principal  terms  of  the  ques- 
tion and  argued  vigorously 
against  the  repeal.  Mr.  Sharpe 
was  South  Dakota's  next  speak- 
er and  he  insisted  that  a  wise, 
economic  policy  made  the  repeal 
of  the  act  necessary.  Mr.  Kava- 
nagh,  Creighton 's  second  speaker, 
then  discussed  the  right  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  to  discriminate 
in  favor  of  its  own  ships  passing 
through  the  canal.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Mundt,  South  Da- 
kota's third  speaker,  who  em- 
phasized the  wisdom  of  the  repeal 
both  from  an  economic  standpoint 
and  that  of  right.  Creighton 's 
argument  was  closed  by  Mr.  Rob- 
ins of  Hecla,  South  Dakota,  who 


stated  that  a  wise,  economic  pol- 
icy demanded  that  the  tolls  act 
should  not  be  repealed  The  re- 
buttal on  both  sides  was  spirited 
and  effective,  and  throughout  the 
debate  the  combat  was  exhilarat- 
ing in  the  extreme.  The  Univers- 
ity orchestra,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Professor  Bach,  contribut- 
ed very  much  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  evening  by  a  choice  music- 
al program.  Mr.  Matthew  V. 
Brossard,  Law,  '15,  presided  as 
chairman  and  announced  the  de- 
cision of  the  judges,  who  were 
Professor  H.  W.  Caldwell,  head 
of  the  History  Department  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln; 
Professor  William  R.  Arthur, 
Dean,  Washburn  College  of  Law, 
Topeka,  Kansas;  Honorable  Earl 
R.  Ferguson,  Attorney,  Shenan- 
doah, Iowa. 

After  the  debate  the  speakers 
and  judges  were  entertained  at 
a  dinner  given  at  the  Hotel  Loyal, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  there 
was  a  short  program  of  toasts.  Sat- 
isfaction, more  deep-seated  has 
seldom  been  felt  in  any  recent  in- 
tercollegiate event  at  the  Univers- 
ity, and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
debate  when  the  decision  of  the 
judges  was  announced  the  throng 
of  students  in  attendance  took  up 
the  Varsity  yells  with  a  vim  that 
showed  better  than  words  the  de- 
light they  felt  o\er  the  big  vic- 
tory. 

A  separate  set  of  three  judges 
passed  upon  the  relative  excel- 
lence of  the  Creighton  speakers 
and  awarded  cash  prizes  as  fol- 
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lows:  Mr.  E.  J.  Robins,  $25,00; 
Mr.  L.  D.  Kavanagh,  $15.00,  and 
Mr.  F.  E.  Sheehan,  $10.00.  As 
none  of  these  men  are  to  graduate 
this  year  and  as  interest  in  de- 
bating has  now  been  stimulated  to 
a  high  pitch  it  is  the  expectation 
that  next  year's  team  will  even 
surpass  the  splendid  record  made 
by  Creighton  representatives  this 
vear. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  University 
Athletic  Board,  held  on  Monday 
evening,  March  16,  contracts  were 
signed  with  Harry  Miller  and 
Chester  Dudley  to  act  as  associate 
coaches  of  the  Varsity  football 
team  next  fall.  Miller  has  been 
coach  for  the  past  four  years  and 
all-year  athletic  coach  for  the  past 
two  years.  Under  his  direction 
athletics  have  been  put  on  a  high 
plane,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  de- 
veloping a  fighting  spirit  which 
carried  the  team  to  several  notable 
successes.  Before  coming  to 
Creighton,  Mr.  Miller  was  star 
half-back  on  the  Notre  Dame  foot 
ball  team,  w^here  he  earned  a  rep- 
utation of  being  one  of  the  best 
Varsity  players  in  the  country. 

Dudley  comes  from  Dartmouth 
College,  where  he  starred  as  full 
back.  Last  year  he  acted  as  assist- 
ant to  Coach  "Jumbo"  Stiehm  in 
training  the  victorious  Cornhusk- 
ers,  and  the  University  was  anxi- 
ous to  secure  his  services  for  next 
year.  The  reason  for  the  engage- 
ment of  two  coaches  is  that  the 
Athletic  Board  has  determined 
to  boost  and  feels  that  the  work 


is  too  heavy  for  any  one  coach. 
Seven  games  have  already  been 
contracted  for  as  follows :  Grand 
Island,  Kearney,  South  Dakota, 
Haskell  Indians,  St.  Thomas,  Mar- 
quette and  Wesleyan.  An  eighth 
game  is  under  consideration, 
namely  with  Morningside  College. 
No  game  was  played  with  Morn- 
ingside last  year  because  athletic 
relations  between  the  two  schools 
were  cancelled  by  Creighton  fol- 
lowing an  unusually  rough  game 
at  Sioux  City  the  season  before. 
The  Morningside  management, 
however,  is  anxious  to  get  a  game 
with  Creighton  and  if  a  date  can 
be  agreed  upon  the  contest  will 
be  booked.  Minor  games  may  also 
be  played  with  Omaha  University 
and  Bellevue  College,  provided  ar- 
rangements can  be  made.  At- 
tempts were  made  to  secure  a 
game  with  Ames  for  next  year, 
but  without  success;  however,  it 
is  likely  that  both  Ames  and  Den- 
ver will  be  on  Creighton 's  sched- 
ule season  after  next.  Mr.  Dan 
B.  Butler,  Arts,  '99,  City  Com- 
missioner of  Omaha,  and  a  form- 
er  star  on  the  Varsity  team,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Ath- 
letic board,  and  Mr.  Edward  F. 
Leary,  LL.  B.,  '07,  has  been  elect- 
ed secretary. 


The  senior  class  of  the  High 
School  is  planning  the  gift  of  a 
fifty-foot  flag  pole,  which  will  be 
erected  on  the  university  grounds. 
The  pole  will  be  set  in  a  steel  base 
upon  which  the  names  of  the  class 
members  will  be  engraved.     The 
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senior  class  of  the  College  of  Arts 
has  been  discussing  the  erection  of 
a  large  fountain  on  the  college 
lawn.  The  gift  of  these  two 
memorials  wil  be  accompanied  by 
elaborate  exercises. 


Dr.  Charles  F.  Crowley,  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  the  College 
of  Medicine  recently  received  of- 
ficial notification  of  his  election 
as  Fellow  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  the  selection  having  been 
made  at  the  last  annual  convention 
held  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days at  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

The  title  of  Fellow  is  conferred 
only  on  those  who  have  contribut- 
ed materially  to  the  advancement 
of  science  by  individual  research 
work.  There  are  onlj^  three  mem- 
bers of  this  association  in  Omaha, 
the  other  two  being  Prof.  J.  S. 
Foote,  also  of  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine, and  Rev.  W.  F.  Rigge,  S.  J. 


In  opening  its  summer  session  last 
year,  the  University  was  actuated 
by  a  desire  to  extend  the  use  of 
its  faculties  to  that  large  class  of 
ambitious  persons  w^ho  are  eager 
for  self -improvement  and  who  be- 
cause of  circumstances  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  the  summer  va- 
cation to  improve  their  intellect- 
tual  equipment.  While  the  work 
of  tlie  session  was  necessarily  in- 
tensive, it  was  not  hurried  and 
thoroughness  was  the  keynote. 
The  purpose  of  the  session  is  to 
afford  teachers  and  advanced 
students  a  chance  to  perfect  them- 


selves, and  to  give  under-grad- 
uates  an  opportunity  to  remove 
entrance  conditions.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  work  of  the  school 
there  will  be  a  series  of  popular 
lectures  given  by  persons  of  note, 
and  ample  provision  will  be  made 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  stud- 
ents. 

Last  year,  each  afternoon,  en- 
tertainment and  instruction  were 
provided  in  the  form  of  lectures 
and  moving  pictures.  Among  the 
school  men  who  delivered  ad- 
dresses were  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  Delzell,  Sup- 
erintendent Waterhouse  of  Fre- 
mont and  Superintendent  Yoder 
of  Omaha.  Dr.  B.  M.  Riley  of  the 
College  of  Medicine,  lectured  on 
Tuberculosis,  and  Rev.  M.  I. 
Stritch,  S.  J.,  a  noted  lecturer, 
gave  a  series  of  eight  lectures  on 
Dante,  two  on  Francis  Thompson 's 
"Hound  of  Heaven"  and  two  on 
Tennyson's  "Quest  of  the  Holy 
Grail." 

In  addition  to  these  16  lectures, 
there  were  also  16  educational 
moving  picture  exhibitions,  the 
following  being  among  the  films 
shoAvn:  Yellowstone  Park,  The 
Cormorant,  Along  the  Banks  of 
the  Eurae,  Hidden  Life  in  Sea- 
weeds, Montreal  and  Halifax, 
Canada,  Trip  in  the  Valley  of 
Vesuvius,  Pickwick  Papers,  The 
Gran j a.  Hydrogen,  A  Trip  up  the 
Valley  of  the  Lauperbaunnen, 
Audience  Avith  Pope  Pius  X, 
Eucharistic  Congress  at  ]\Iontreal, 
Inauguration  of  President  Wilson, 
j\Iary  Stuart,  Views  of  the  Capitol 
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and  Scenes  in  and  Around  Wash- 
ington,    The  Panama  Canal,  The 
Octopus,  The  Ephemera — Butter- 
fly of  a  Day;  Cod  Fshing  from  a 
Trawler,    The    Titmouse,    French 
Artillery  Maneuvers,  The  Stickle- 
back, A  trip  Over  Pau   (France) 
in  a  Dirigible  Baloon;  The  Com- 
ing of  Columbus,  Night  Birds,  The 
Silk   Worm,    Dredging   Machines 
in  the  Far  west,  The  Locust,  The 
Analysis  of  Motion,  Shylock,  Win- 
ter  Sports    in    Bodele;    Ancient 
Greece,     The     Mexican's  Defeat, 
The  Forests  of  Cochin  China,  A 
Bull  Fight  in  France;  The  Pure 
Food  Industry ;  The  Battle  of  the 
Beetles,   Trapping  and    Training 
Wild  Animals  in  Africa,  Kathleen 
Mavourneen,  The  Human  Statute, 
Cartoons  by  Hy  Myers,  The  Dayton 
Flood,   The  Omaha  Tornado,  An 
Alligator  Farm,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  pictures  showing  cur- 
rent events  of  world-wide  interest. 
Omaha    offers    unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  Summer  study  because 
of  its  accessibility  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  because  of  its 
location  on  a  high  plateau  over- 
looking the  Missouri  River.     Its 
many  parks  and  boulevards  invite 
one  out  of  doors,  and  its  climate  is 
favorable  for  summer  study.  Car- 
ter Lake  and  Manawa  Lake  are 
wdthin     easy     distance,  affording 
good  bathing,  boating  and  fishing. 
For  those  who  revel  in  scenery  a 
trip  either  up  or  down  the  river 
will  be  full  of  pleasure,  and  the 
city's  historic  environs  will  claim 
their  share  of  attention.    From  a 
mercantile     and     manufacturing 


standpoint,  few  cities  are  more 
favored,  and  whatever  one's  bent 
he  will  find  much  to  entertain  and 
educate  himself  outside  of  the  reg- 
ular work  of  the  session. 

Last  year  the  classes  of  the 
Summer  Session  were  held  in 
the  Edward  Creighton  Institute 
with  the  exception  of  Physics 
and  Trigonometry,  which  were 
given  at  the  College  of  Arts, 
but  this  year  all  the  classes 
will  be  held  at  the  College  of 
Medicine,  14th  and  Davenport 
Streets,  except  the  courses  in 
Physics,  which  will  still  be  given 
at  the  College  of  Arts,  where 
the  large  Physical  laboratories 
are  located.  The  change  from  the 
Edward  Creighton  Institute  is 
made  this  year  because  of  the  ex- 
pectation of  an  enlarged  attend- 
ance, making  it  inconvenient  to 
conduct  the  work  in  the  Institute 
building.  The  College  of  Med- 
icine, with  its  separate  laboratory 
building  recently  completed  at  a 
cost  of  $82,000,  and  with  the 
Pharmacy  College  close  at  hand 
will  offer  unusual  opportunities 
for  scientific  work  and  will  at 
the  same  time  accommodate  the 
increased  enrollment  expected  in 
all  of  the  courses.  In  addition  to 
the  numerous  class  rooms  and  lab- 
oratories which  will  be  available, 
there  is  also  in  this  building  a 
large  amphitheatre  suitable  for 
general  lectures  and  stereopticon 
views.  The  Medical  College  is 
located  near  the  heart  of  Omaha 
and  within  easy  access  of  several 
street  car  lines.    It  is  a  thoroughly 
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modern  structure,  equipped  with 
every  facility  for  the  proper  con- 
duct of  educational  work. 

Last  year  there  were  two  women 
and  thirteen  men  on  the  staff, 
eight  of  the  men  being  Jesuits. 
This  year  the  faculty  will  be  larg- 
er and  in  addition  to  the  regular 
professors  chosen  from  the  Uni- 
versity staff,  will  include  several 
teachers  of  note  from  other 
schools.  As  the  catalogue  went  to 
press  much  earlier  this  year  than 
last,  the  complete  roster  cannot 
be  announced  at  this  time,  but 
it  will  be  published  several  weeks 
before  the  opening  of  the  classes. 

Students  in  the  Summer  Session 
will  have  access  to  the  University 
libraries,  aggregating  40,000  vol- 
umes, as  well  as  to  the  Omaha 
Public  Library  of  95,515  volumes. 

The  Summer  Session  is  open  to 
men  and  women  on  equal  terms 
and  there  are  no  restrictions  with 
reference  to  race  or  creed. 

The  admission  requirements  de- 
pend upon  the  credit  desired  by 
the  individual  student.  If  the 
purpose  is  to  count  the  work  to- 
ward a  degree,  the  candidate 
must  present  satisfactory  evidence 
of  having  earned  at  least  thirty 
High  School  credits.  Eighteen 
weeks'  study  of  a  subject  for  at 
least  five  forty-minute  periods 
per  week  are  necessary  to  earn  a 
credit.  If,  however,  the  purpose 
is  merely  to  improve  oneself,  to 
prepare  for  teachers'  examina- 
tions, or  to  remove  conditions  im- 
posed for  the  failure  to  attain 
passing  grades  in  subjects  studied 


elsewhere,  fitness  for  the  work 
proposed  and  capacity  to  profit- 
ably pursue  the  courses  selected 
will  entitle  the  applicant  to  ad- 
mission. 

Following  are  the  requirements 
for  unconditional  registration  as 
candidate  for  a  degree  : 

Bachelor  of  Arts: 

Years  Credits 

Latin  4  8 

English  4  8 

Algebra    2  4 

Plane  Geometry. ...  1  2 

History   2  4 

Chemistry,  Physics  or 

Botany    1  2 

Teaching  Experience  5  2 

Note :  Students  who  wish  to 
register  for  the  B.  S.  or  B.  Litt. 
degree  may  substitute  four  years 
of  French  or  German  for  the 
Latin,  or  may  present  two  years 
of  Latin  and  two  years  of  either 
Frencli  or  German.  In  all  other 
respects  the  entrance  require- 
ments for  these  two  degrees  are 
the  same  as  for  the  A.  B.  degree. 
Applicants  without  the  required 
teaching  experience  may  offer 
two  credits  in  High  School  sub- 
jects instead. 

Applicants  who  wish  to  register 
for  a  degree  should  bring  with 
them  certificates  or  diplomas 
showing  in  detail  the  kind  and 
amount  of  preliminary  training 
they  have  had. 

Following  are  the  requirements 
for  the  A.  B.  decree : 
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Years 

Latin   2 

English   4 

Chemistry  or 
Physics  or 
Mathematics 

1 

History   1 

Education 1 

Philosophy  3 

Note  :  Two  years  of  Greek  may 
be  substituted  for  the  Latin. 

Following  are  the  requirements 
for  the  B.  S.  degree : 

Years 

English   3 

Modern  Languages   2 

Chemistry 1 

Mathematics 2 

Physics    1 

Philosophy  2 

Education 1 

Following  are  the  requirements 
for  the  B.  Litt.  degree : 

Years 

English 4 

Modern  Languages 4 

History   1 

Philosophy    2 

Education 1 

Note :  For  either  of  the  above 
degrees  Latin  or  Greek  may  be 
substituted,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
for  French  or  German. 

Whether  the  applicant  registers 
for  the  Arts,  Science  or  Literature 
degree,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
him  to  present  in  addition  to  the 
courses  above  outlined,  nineteen 
hours  of  electives  from  the  follow- 
ing list:  Mathematics,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Geology, 
Biology,  Political  Economy,  His- 


tory of  Philosophy,  Pedagogy, 
Languages,  Public  Speaking,  Me- 
chanical Drawing;  but  in  lior. 
thereof  the  applicant  may  present 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  one 
year  of  teaching  for  each  elective 
credit.  The  entire  course  will, 
therefore,  require  completion  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  of 
prescribed  work  in  addition  to 
nineteen  hours  of  electives. 

No  degree  will  be  granted  to  a 
candidate  who  has  not  spent  at 
least  four  summer  sessions  at  the 
University,  being  in  regular  at- 
tendance on  at  least  two  lectures 
each  day  and  passing  satisfactory 
examinations  in  all  required  sub- 
jects except  where  advanced 
standing  has  been  obtained  upon 
proper  credentials.  However,  ad- 
vanced standing  will  not  be  grant- 
ed for  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  required  work. 

Credits  earned  in  regularly 
organized  summer  sessions  of  oth- 
er universities  or  colleges,  or  in 
the  regular  sessions  of  such  in- 
stitutions, will  be  recognized 
where  the  contents  of  the  course 
is  substantially  the  same. 

No  advanced  standing  will  be 
granted  except  upon  written  ex- 
amination or  presentation  of 
proper  credentials  showing  work 
done  in  reputable  schools  or  edu- 
cational institutions. 

Many  applications  are  being 
received  from  persons  who  desire 
to  enroll  in  the  Summer  Session, 
this  year  which  openes  on  June 
20th  and  closes  August  1st.  Pres- 
ent prospects  indicate  that  the  at- 
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tendance  will  be  inueh  larger  than 
that  of  last  year. 

The  printed  Announcement  for 
the  session  contains  twelve  hand- 
>^.me  half-tones,  printed  in  brown, 
showing  scenes  of  interest  in  and 
about  the  University  campus,  and 
numerous  requests  for  the  book- 
let have  been  honored.  Persons 
interested  in  the  session  arc  in- 
vited to  correspond  Avith  the  Dean, 
who  will  be  glad  to  send  a  copy 
of  the  Announcement,  and  giv? 
such  information  as  the  appli- 
cants desire  about  the  work.  A 
number  of  inquirers  have  asked 
whether  all  of  the  work  for  the 
degrees  could  be  done  during 
four  summer  sessions.  Of  course, 
this  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  courses  offered  during  the 
Sumriier  Session  are  not  intended 
to  be  complete ;  on  the  contrary 
they  are  meant  to  be  inductory 
in  this  sense  that  they  will  ade- 
quately prepare  the  students  to 
continue  their  work  at  home,  thus 
enabling  them  to  prepare  for  ati 
examination  in  the  advanced  mat- 
ter upon  their  return  for  the  suc- 
ceeding Summer  Session. 

Students  should  register  at  the 
Dean's  office,  which  will  be  lo- 
cated in  the  College  of  Medicine, 
Fourteenth  and  Davenport  streets, 
where  a  Bureau  of  Information 
will  also  be  maintained  for  the 
convenience  of  Summer  Session 
students.  A  list  of  desirable 
boarding  and  lodging  houses  will 
be  on  file  there  for  the  visitors. 
As  soon  as  registration  fs  complet- 
ed and  the  fees  paid  a  ticket  will 


be  issued  entitling  the  matriculate 
to  register  in  the  courses  elected. 

The  fee  for  the  Summer  Session 
is  $15.00,  which  is  payable  on  reg- 
istration. There  is  no  matricula- 
tion fee  or  other  charge  except 
for  textbooks  and  for  materials 
used  in  laboratory  courses.  A 
uniform  charge  of  $3.00  will  be 
made  for  material  in  each  lab- 
oratory course.  The  charge  for 
tuition  will  be  uniform,  regardless 
of  the  number  of  courses  chosen. 
No  student  will  be  allowed  to  elect 
more  than  eighteen  hours'  work 
per  week.  Special  rates  will  be 
made  to  religious  communities 
sending  five  or  more  students  for 
the  Session. 

Lectures  will  'be  given  from 
eight  until  twelve  o'clock  each 
morning,  Monday  to  Saturday  in- 
clusive. Each  lecture  will  last 
fifty  minutes.  Two  laboratory 
periods  of  at  least  fifty  minutes 
each  will  be  counted  the  equiv- 
alent of  one  lecture  period.  As 
far  as  possible,  laboratory  work 
will  be  arranged  for  the  afternoon, 
thus  leaving  the  entire  morning 
open  for  lectures.  Two  Summer 
Sessions  will  be  counted  the  equiv- 
alent of  one  semester  in  the  reg- 
ular course  for  those  w^ho  wish  to 
count  their  Summer  work  for  a 
degree.  Hy  arrangement  with 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lie  Instruction  the  six  weeks' 
course,  with  six  periods  a  week, 
may  be  counted  the  equivalent 
of  eight  Aveeks'  instruction  with 
five  periods  a  week. 

Students  who  desire  to  obtain 
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credit  for  Summer  work  will  be 
required  to  pass  an  examination 
which  will  be  given  during  the 
last  week  of  the  Session.  Persons 
not  desiring  such  credit  will  not 
be  required  to  pass  any  examina- 
tion. 

Students  who  desire  to  secure 
advanced  standing,  for  which 
they  do  not  hold  proper  creden- 
tials, will  be  given  an  examina- 
tion early  in  the  Session,  provid- 
ed seasonable  application  is  made 
for  such  examination. 

Board  and  lodging  may  be  ob- 
tained for  about  $5.00  per  week, 
the  exact  price  depending  upon 
the  accommodations  desired. 

Provision  can  be  made  for  a 
limited  number  of  Religious  in 
the  local  convents  and  academies. 
A  few  private  residences  may  be 
secured  for  temporary  use.  How- 
ever, to  secure  these  places  it  will 
be  necessary  to  communicate  with 
the  Dean  at  an  early  date. 

Special  opportunities  will  be 
provided  for  members  of  religious 
communities,  for  whom  a  course 
will  be  given  on  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing Religion.  A  series  of  Sunday 
conferences  will  also  be  arranged 
for  their  benefit,  and  the  members 
of  the  faculty  will  be  glad  to  ex- 
tend individual  help  in  working 
out  special  problems.  If  the  ap- 
plications warrant  the  step,  pro- 
vision will  be  made  for  a  series 
of  round-tables,  at  which  members 
of  the  various  communities  may 
exchange  views  on  subjects  of 
common  interest. 

Persons  desiring  subjects  other 


than  those  listed  in  the  Bulletin 
are  invited  to  correspond  with  the 
Dean,  who  will  be  glad  to  arrange 
for  additional  courses  if  the  appli- 
cations warrant.  Should  the  en- 
rollment for  any  of  the  subjects 
outlined  fall  short  of  a  number 
suitable  for  regular  instruction, 
the  management  reserves  the  right 
to  omit  such  course. 


Mr.  Edward  F.  Leary,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Pan-Alumni  Associa- 
tion, is  hearing  from  a  number 
of  the  alumni  who  desire  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  approaching  home- 
coming set  for  commencement 
week.  The  big  event  of  the  week 
will  be  the  banquet  at  which  sev- 
eral hundred  Creighton  men  are 
expected  to  assist  in  receiving 
the  members  of  the  various  senior 
classes  into  the  Association. 

It  is  the  intention  to  hold  the 
annual  election  of  officers  at  the 
same  time  and  if  possible  to  in- 
duct the  new  officers  into  their 
positions  during  the  banquet. 
The  carrying-out  in  other  Uni- 
versities of  similar  plans  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  has  stimulated  the 
local  officers  to  join  in  a  vigorous 
effort  to  make  of  the  home-com- 
ing a  signal  sucess.  A  special  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  have  as  many 
of  the  early  graduates  present  as 
possible  and  every  opportunity 
will  be  given  them  to  note  the 
many  changes  which  have  taken 
place  at  the  University  during 
the  past  few  years.  The  Commit- 
tee is  anxious  that  members  of 
the  same  class  should  be  seated 
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together  and  is  relying  in  large 
part  upon  the  various  class  of- 
ficers to  secure  the  names  of  those 
who  intend  to  be  present  at  the 
banquet.  However,  those  who 
prefer  may  address  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Leary,  who  will  be  glad  to 
make  reservation  for  them.  It  is 
important  that  as  many  as  can  do 
so  should  communicate  with  Mr. 
Lear>>  at  their  early  convenience, 
advising  him  of  their  intention 
to  attend. 


The  following  reference  to  a 
Creighton  graduate  of  the  class  of 
1897  is  reprinted  from  the  Paw- 
huska  Capital  for  March  26th, 
1913 : 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Stuart,  one  of 
Pawhuska  's  most  prominent 
bankers  arrived  in  Oklahoma 
from  Iowa,  about  fifteen  years 
ago.  His  only  capital  worthy  of 
mention  was  his  intelligence,  in- 
dustry, perseverance  and  hon- 
est3^  He  first  located  at  Ralston, 
but  after  several  years  moved  to 
Pawhuska  where  he  started  a  lit- 
tle bank.  Today  the  American 
National  Bank  is  one  of  the  big 
institutions  in  Pawhuska.  Charlie 
worked  physically  and  mentally 
while  many  others  slept  or  played 
or  frittered  their  time  away.  He 
has  never  been  bothered  by  the 
pesky  "hook  worm,  but  some 
call  him  a  varacious  book  worm 
for  the  reason  that  when  he  is 
not  working  on  his  bank  books 
the  greater  part  of  his  spare  time 
is  occupied  in  reading  good  liter- 
ature. 


Charles  has  also  taken  great  in- 
terest in  the  better  road  move- 
ment and  donated  money  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  and 
labor  to  improving  the  roads  that 
lead  to  this  city. 

Charles  Stuart,  by  shrewd  and 
lucky  business  ventures  has  ac- 
cumulated a  handsome  fortune  of 
not  less  than  $80,000.  He  doesn't 
have  money  to  burn  or  throw  coin 
to  the  birds,  but  is  never  backward 
in  helping  along  meritorious  en- 
terprises. He  is  a  single  man,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  without  political 
aspirations  and  one  of  the  safest 
bankers  and  best  business  men  in 
the  state  of  Oklahoma. 

The  final  preliminary  elocution 
contests  have  been  held  in  both 
the  College  of  Arts  and  High 
School  department  with  the  fol- 
lowing named  students  competing 
in  each  section: 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

A.  Beveridge,  B.  Brown,  A, 
Burkley,  Callahan,  T.  Coll,  A.  Con- 
nor, H.  Dailey,  E.  Dowling,  T. 
Foley,  C.  Heafey,  M.  Hindelang, 
G.  Holmes,  Z.  Kroth,  E.  Mayer, 
J.  Morrison,  J.  Rider,  X.  Ross, 
J.  Rozmaizl,  R.  Svoboda,  Barton, 
G.  Boland,  P.  Cogley,  C.  Costello, 
C.  McArdle,  C.  Mullen,  L.  Ryberg, 
L.  Winn,  J.  Chleboard,  Law  Han- 
non. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 
E.  Camel,  E.  Carrill,  J.  Fadden,  J. 
Hughes,  J.  McAvery,  G.  Savery, 
Richard  Dugdale,  Danie  Dorsey, 
R.  Greene,  F.  Harrington,  J.  Har- 
rington, John  Kennebeck,  J.  Mal- 
loy,  I.  O'Connell,  J.  Shanahan,  C. 
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Brady,  P.  Duffy,  R.  Dunn,  J.  Mc- 
Lilligott,  C.  Else,  M.  O'Neil,  F. 
Tobin,  Y.  Roche. 

THIRD  DIVISION. 
E.  Barr,  L.  Beveridge,  J,  Borg- 
hoff,  S.  FarreU,  S.  Kelley,  N.  Kess- 
let,  A.  Larkin,  H.  Linahan.  C. 
Long,  William  McCaulley,  D.  Reif 
enrath,  J.  Russell,  F.  Shaw,  J. 
Stanko,  C.  Tillman. 

COLLEGE  SECTION. 
J.  Brennan,  E.  Burns,  P.  Callag- 
han,  F.  Castaldo,  S.  Coakley,  J. 
Coakley,  J.  Cordes,  J.  English, 
W.  Flaherty,  Paul  Harrington, 
W.  Haverly,  H.  Hennessy,  H.  Hen- 
nessy,  L.  Hines,  B.  Kruger,  J. 
Lancaster,  R.  LaPorte,  G.  Mc- 
Dermott,  C.  McEniry,  P.  Mc- 
Guire,  W.  Mangan,  J.  Martin,  L. 
Pfaff.  E.  Plunkett,  L.  Riley,  W. 
Shillington,  M.  Stehly,  E.  Svobo- 
da,  E.  Torrey. 

The  winners  in  the  High  School 
division  were  as  follows : 

First  Division — C.  Heafey,  C. 
Costello,  L.  Ryberg,  E.  Dowling 
and  C.  Mullen. 

Second  Division — J.  McAvoy, 
V.  Roche,  E.  Carroll.  P.  Duffy,  E. 
Camel,  J.  Harrington,  and  F.  Har- 
rington. 

Third  Division — N.  Kessler,  L. 
Beveridge,  C.  Long,  E.  Barr  and 
C.  Tillman. 


Mr.  Athoney  T.  Monahan,  a 
member  of  the  Sophomore  Night 
class  in  the  College  of  Law,  has 
filed  for  Congress  and  will  make 
the  race  in  the  primaries  against 
Congressman  Lobeck  for  the  dem- 


ocratic nomination  in  the  second 
district. 

Mr.  Monahan  has  long  been 
identified  with  the  live  stock  in- 
terests of  the  state  and  is  both 
well  and  favorably  known  among 
the  shippers.  Prior  to  coming  to 
Omaha,  he  lived  for  many  years 
in  Western  Iowa,  where  he  earned 
a  reputation  for  ability  and  fair 
dealing. 


The  many  friends  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward E.  Fearon  will  be  pained  to 
learn  of  his  untimely  death  at 
Butte,  Montana,  on  Friday  after- 
noon, April  3rd.  Mr.  Fearon 
has  been  practicing  for  sometime 
at  Lewiston,  Montana,  and  was 
laying  the  foundation  for  a  good 
business  when  he  was  attacked 
by  malarial  fever,  complicated  by 
heart  trouble,  and  culminating  in 
spinal  meningitis.  Mr.  Fearon 
was  a  member  of  the  Law  class  of 
1912,  and  received  his  degree  on 
April  27th,  1912.  He  was  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age  and  is  survived 
by  his  parents  and  sisters.  His 
mother  was  with  him  when  he 
died.  Mr.  Fearon,  is  the  first  of  the 
graduates  of  the  College  of  Law 
to  answer  the  call  of  the  grim 
reaper.  Interment  was  at  Ocean 
Park,  California. 


Mr.  Thomas  Lynch,  A.  B.,  '04, 
who  is  practicing  law  in  Omaha 
with  Mr.  James  M.  Fitzgerald,  one 
of  the  professors  in  the  College 
of  Law  has  recently  filed  for  nom- 
ination on  the  republican  ticket 
for  the  lower  house  of  the  Nebras- 
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ka  Legislature.  Mr.  Joseph  0. 
Burger,  LL.  B.  13,  has  filed  for 
police  judge  of  Omaha. 


The  bulletin  of  the  Law  College, 
containing  detailed  information 
about  the  course,  as  well  as  the 
names  of  this  year's  students  and 
the  complete  list  of  the  alumni, 
together  with  their  present  loca- 
tion, has  been  issued  and  is  ready 
for  distribution.  It  contains  a 
number  of  fine  half-tone  engrav- 
ings, showing  interior  and  exter- 
ior views  of  the  school. 


Mr.  Louis  J.  Schnieder,  who 
graduated  from  the  College  of 
Law  in  1908,  was  recently  elected 
City  Attroney  of  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa.  Mr.  Schnieder  practiced 
for  several  years  at  Neola,  Iowa, 
immediately  following  his  grad- 
uation, but  for  sometime  past  has 
been  located  in  Council  Bluff's, 
where  he  had  built  up  a  very  nice 
business.  His  home  was  in  this 
latter  city  while  he  was  attending 
the  Law  School,  and  he  was  there- 
fore well  acquainted  with  the 
voters. 


A  recent  letter  from  Mr.  Alex- 
ander F.  Brungardt,  who  gradu- 
ated from  the  College  of  Law  in 
1913,  advises  that  he  has  assumed 
the  duties  of  his  new  position  as 
attorney  to  the  Fire  Board  of 
Kansas,  the  appointment  having 
come  through  the  Governor  of 
the  state.  Mr.  Brungardt  says 
his  work  for  the  present  will  be 
confined   to   investigating   arson 


cases  with  a  view  to  bringing 
prosecutions  on  behalf  of  the 
state  where  the  evidence  war- 
rants. 


Miss  Marion  Parsons  and  Mr. 
Dexter  Corson  were  married  on 
March  31st,  in  Omaha.  Mrs.  E. 
H.  Allen,  sister  of  the  bride  and 
Mr.  Cliarles  Parsons,  brother  of 
the  bride  were  the  attendants.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Corson  will  be  at  home 
after  May  1st  at  2216  Emmett 
Street.  Mr.  Corson  is  a  member 
of  the  class  of  1916  in  the  Law 
school. 


Final  examinations  in  the  Col- 
leges of  Law,  Medicine,  Dentistry 
and  Pharmacy,  are  in  full  swing 
and  will  continue  until  a  few  days 
before  the  commencement,  which 
is  set  for  April  30th.  In  the  Col- 
lege of  Dentistry  the  final  ex- 
aminations of  the  seniors  will  be 
conducted  in  the  presence  of  the 
members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Dental  Examiners. 


Professor  Harley  G.  Moorhead 
of  the  College  of  Law,  and  Elec- 
tion Commissioner  for  Douglas 
County,  delivered  an  address  be- 
fore the  Unity  Club  at  the  Public 
Library  on  Wednesday  evening, 
April  8th,  his  subject  being  "Vot- 
ing in  Nebraska  under  the  New 
Election  Law." 


Dr.  J.  M.  Prime  of  Oxford,  Ne- 
braska, on  his  return  from  Chica- 
go, where  he  had  been  giving  a 
clinic  on  anatomical  gold  crowns 
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before  a  large  meeting'  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Dental  Society,  repeat- 
ed it  on  March  30th,  before  the 
senior  and  junior  classes  of  the 
College  of  Dentistry.  He  was  at- 
tended in  his  demonstration  be- 
fore the  students  by  Dr.  Baird  of 
Fremont  and  Dr.  Latchm  of  Jef- 
ferson, Iowa.  Dr.  Prime  presented 
his  subject  in  a  forcible  manner 
and  awakened  great  interest  in  it 
amongst  his  auditors. 


The  last  meeting  of  the  year  will 
be  held  in  April. 


Dr.  C.  C.  Wonder  reports  that 
favorable  replies  are  coming  in 
steadily  to  his  invitations  to  the 
alumni  to  attend  the  clinic  during 
commencement  week.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  a  large  and  represent- 
ative gathering  of  dental  grad- 
uates will  attend  that  meeting. 


The  State  Board  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminers has  arranged  to  give  the 
practical  examination  of  the  grad- 
uating class  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day  after   commencement. 


The  regular  March  meeting  of 
the  Creighton  Dental  Society  '14, 
was  held  Monday  evening,  March 
23rd,  at  the  College. 

The  following  program  was 
given : 

Paper:  "How  Diseases  of 
Childhood  Affect  the  Teeth."— 
E.  A.  Doyle. 

Discussion :  Dr.  W.  H.  Sher- 
raden. 

Stereopticon  Lecture :  Dr.  E. 
H.  Bruening. 

'^Facial  Art:'  Dr.  Edwin  A. 
Hault. 


Omega  Chapter,  Delta  Sigma 
Dental  Fraternity  has  completed 
their  initiation  for  the  year  with 
an  election  of  officers  March  23rd, 
as  follows : 

Charles  Anders,  Grand  Master; 
Stephen  Mulvihill,  Worthy  Mas- 
ter ;  Robert  Anderson,  Scribe ; 
Herbert  Sampson,  Treasurer,  Wil- 
liam Eaton,  Tyler;  Carl  Miller, 
Historian;  Roy  Ralston,  Senior 
Page ;  Frank  Murphy,  Junior 
Page. 

At  the  last  meeting  Messrs. 
Davis,  Lyons  and  Walters  of  the 
Freshman    class    were    initiated. 

The  annual  banquet  was  held 
at  the  Hotel  Loyal,  Saturday, 
April  18th,  at  which  many  of 
the  prominent  dentists  of  the 
state  were  honored  guests  to- 
gether with  all  the  supreme  mem- 
bers of  the  chapter  from  the  city 
and  state. 

April  7th,  the  final  meeting  of 
the  year  was  fittingly  celebrated 
by  a  big  spread. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  P.  T.  Conlan  en- 
tertained at  their  home  Monday 
evening,  March  23rd,  for  the 
students  of  the  College  who  as- 
sisted the  Doctor  at  the  time  of 
the  tornado  a  year  ago.  Dinner 
was  served  at  six  followed  by  a 
smoker  which  lasted  till  late  in 
the  evening.  The  following  were 
present :  Messrs.  Roy  Bell,  Joseph 
Frenking,  Frank  Kubitschek, 
Frank  McGrane,  Orville  Runyon, 
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Herbert  Coy,  Harry  Scase,  George 
Printy,  John  Gogerty,  George  Car- 
roll, John  Kelly,  Paul  Becker, 
Gerald  De  Freece,  Frank  Murphy, 
Dudley  Kelly,  Stanley  Rogers,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  P.  T.  Conlan,  Mr.  and 
^Irs.  James  Reed  and  Miss  Emma 
Gentleman. 


WHEREAS :  The  Almighty,  in 
His  Divine  Wisdom,  has  seen  fit 
to  call  from  his  earthly  abode, 
the  beloved  father  of  our  esteemed 
classmate  and  comrade,  Joseph 
Storkan, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  we, 
the  members  of  the  Senior  Class 
of  the  Creighton  College  of  Med- 
icine, extend  our  deepest  and 
most  heartfelt  sympathies  to  him 
in  his  bereavement; 

AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  RE- 
SOLVED, That  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  be  printed  in  the 
Creighton  Chronicle,   and  that   a 


copy  be  sent  to  the  family  of  our 
classmate. 

J.  H.  Thomsen. 

L.  H.  Fochtman. 

James    McAllister. 

Committee. 

WHEREAS:  It  has  been  the 
will  of  an  All-wise  Providence  to 
call  to  his  eternal  rest  the  father 
of  our  beloved  classmate,  Joseph 
Whelan, 

WHEREAS,  Our  close  associa- 
tion tends  to  make  his  loss  our 
own ; 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the 
Junior  class  of  the  college  of 
Dentistry  extend  to  him  our  deep- 
est and  heartfelt  sympathy  in  his 
hour  of  sorrow. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED, 
That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  presented  for  publication  to 
The  Creighton  Chronicle. 

Frank  J.  Murphy. 
Herbert    Sampson. 
Richard  D.  Kelly. 
Charles  Anders. 

Committee. 


